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**The one Idea which History e 
endeavour to throw down allt 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to 


of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


xhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
he barriers erected betweem men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Mews of the Week. 


Patmgrston Cabinet has been undergoing, 

. since its meeting with Parliament, on Friday 
last week, a series of shakes that threatened either 
to break it up, or promises to leave the Premier 
in greater independence and power—to prevent 
his going on, orto give his Cabinet a more indivi- 
dual character, by stripping it of the Coalition 
remains of the last Ministry. It may be said that 
the question which has agitated it thus funda- 
mentally was one inherited from the last Cabinet, 
and that the division which displayed itself at the 
Council.on Tuesday was, substantially, the differ- 
ence between the last Cabinet and the present. 








Mr. Rozsvcx’s motion for inquiry was the occa- 
sion. The most consistent adherents of Lord | 
Aperpeen and the Duke of Newcaste consi- | 
dered that they were bound to persevere in 
resisting the motiotj, because it would be an in- 
expedient and dangerous interference with the 
military Executive. On the other hand, Lord Pat- 
MeRsTON had already obtained a material alteration 
ia the terms of Mr. Rozsuck’s motion, and in the 
proposed composition of his Committee. The 
altered terms imply less of an inquisitorial inter- 
ference with the Executive. The altered list of | 
names promises, not a committee of enemies, but a | 
composite committee of business men, likely to | 
give a fair judgment. And to the proposition thus | 
modified the Government assents. 

It appears to us that Lord Patmerston was | 
acting practically on the stronger ground. The 
motives of the three dissident statesmen must 
be respected. A Committee of the House of 
Commons to explore and disclose the proceed- 
ings of a military executive we have always pro- 
hounced to be in itself an absurd proposition. On 
abstract grounds, therefore, the three dissidents un- 
questionably took a high-minded and a logical posi- 
tion, But how stand the circumstances of the case ? 
It is evident from the concessions made by Mr. 

EBUCK, that he and those who supported him 
Petceived how impossible it would be to carry out 
their object and the war together—the war being 
the ultimate purpose which their object was in- 
tended to subserve. Mr. Rorsuck was in effect 
Proposing to a traveller, while on his road through 
fi dangerous country, that his fire-arms, which 
Were in bad order, should be sent to the maker’s 
to ‘be examined, overhauled, and repaired. It 








would enable him much better to encounter his 


enemy,—if he could have a promise against a 
mortal visitation in the mean while. The Com- 
mons, however, had committed themselves to 
stand by their propositions ; and there is in that 
honourable House a certain vulgar tenacity which 
would make it hate to give.up a settled point. 
We have no doubt that if the House of Commons 
had resolved upon the meeting of parallel lines, it 
would refuse to rescind the resolution. But it 
might be thankful to any witty geometrician who 
could find for it that the parallel lines should meet 
‘tat a point of indefinite extension ;” which is just, 
we presume, what Lord Patmerston has done. 
The Commons will proceed with their Committee, 
but it will be so conducted as to avoid detriment 
to the actual conduct of the war. It might have 
judiciously turned upon another ground of in- 
quiry—‘‘the system’’—and so be productive of 
incalculable advantage. If Lord Patmerston had 
refused the Committee, the House of Commons 
would have refused his Cabinet ; we should have 
had a final break-down, and perhaps a Derby Ad- 
ministration playing at Government and compro- 
mising us with Russia. Lord Patmerston was 
in the right, therefore, when he persevered ; and 
the dissidents, we conceive, retired upon a false 
position. 

The dispute did not make itself known imme- 
diately. Some negotiations were supposed to hold 
out a hope that it might be brought to a close. 
By Wednesday night it was generally disclosed ; 


|and late next day the resignation of Mr. Carp- 


WELL was added to that of his colleagues. Of 
course a man of Mr. Carpwe t's ability retires 
from official life only for a time; and he does so, 
we suppose, only upon a punctilio. But there is 
evidently something in the dispute more than 
this simple difference about the committee. 
It is a respectable cause of division to allege, but 
there must be other reasons. In the first place 
it is almost inconceivable that Lord PaLmerstoy 
and his colleagues should not have come to some 
understanding on the subject of the committee 
when the Cabinet was formed; secondly, there 
are well-known diversities of opinion on the sub- 
ject of alliances, and of the terms upon which 
peace may be concluded; and thirdly, we suspect 
there may have been diversities on the subject of 
finance. It was very generally bruited that Mr. 
Giavstoxe had in prospect some marvellous 
Arabian Nights Budget, which was to provide for 
the war without increased taxes, and without 


‘loans, Now, besides the palpable absurdity of 


permitting a Cabinet to raise any amount of 
money requisite without borrowing it, there 
is the fact that the prospect of a Gladstonian 
budget —no loan and a direct tax—was be- 
coming daily more nnpopular throughout the 
country, and had occasioned a Settled gloom 
of anticipation in the City. Lord PaLMERston 
is not the man to go to the country on an Arabian 
Nights budget, violently testing the virtue’ of 
every citizen with direct. taxes; and probably 
Mr. CarpweLt supposed himself to inherit too 
much of the recent traditions of Mr. Guap- 
stone to take the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
which was expected to be his new place, without 

a Gladstonian Budget. 
Lord PALMErsTon was no sooner released from 
the support of these four conspicuous members 
of the AnerpeEn Cabinet, than Report set itself 
to look up other candidates for him, and ‘it was 
not difficult to find them. Lord Carnarvon was 
remembered for his excellent liberal speech at 
the first opening of the Session. Lord Exar, who 
| has been an excellent and practical Governor of a 
| place where Englishmen have not abandoned any 
| one of the rights which we have suffered to lapse 
here—in Canada—recently made a speech at 
Dunfermline, in which he avowed the respect that 
he had acquired for the self-government of Eng- 
| lishmen by his colonial experience; and he was 
| set down as another member of the Cabinet. 
| Lord Gopgricu would probably not revoke his 
refusal to join the Ministry, but the offer indicated 
the tendency of Lord Patmerston to look out for 
‘new blood.” Mr. Layarp also, perhaps, stands 
committed, for a time, by his outspoken, earnest, 
and uncompromising speech on Monday, surveying 
the whole state of things at home and abroad, to 
the position of “an independent member.” But 
there is one person marked out by his antecedents, 
by the general opinion, by the Times, and by him- 
self, for a high position in office; and as he is 
aman of great power and sagacity, it happens 
that he is an unusually good authority in his own 
case. We allude to Mr. Rosgert Lows, who 
showed by his speech at Kidderminster, on Tues- 
day, that he would sway an opposition in this coun- 
try as powerfully and as formidably as he swayed 
the Opposition in New South Wales, where he 
served an apprenticeship to Government at home ; 
for in New South Wales, also, they still act up to 
the standards of the British constitution, which we 
have forgotten. From Mr. Lowe's speech the 
public will regard him as a man who sees the ne» 
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cessity of checking Russia, whether she be a weak | Western Powers is about to be concluded. From 
power impudently asserting pretensions to which Paris, that Lord JouN has gone forward on his 
she has no claim, or a strong power contemplating mission to Vienna; and ‘that the Exrrror talks 
the absorption of Austria as well as Turkey—of | of setting out for the Crimea between the 10th 
Europe as well as Austria. He will be seen by | and 15th of next month—which nobody believes. 


his speech thoroughly to understand the necessity | 
of reorganising, not only the Horse Guards, bat | 
our whole system of military and civil Govern-_ 
ment, with its aristocratic deeay, and its political | 


scrofula of patronage. ‘There isno man who looks | 


Bread riots are proclaimed in Liverpool and 
London. Immense numbers of the working- 
classes are thrown out of employment by the 
season. They are suffering horribly! Some of 
the rioters may have been really hungry, needy 


more like the man for tho time than this same persons, exasperated by genuine suffering. There 


Roserr Lowe. 


\is too much reason to suppose, however, that “idle 


Lord Dersy has been holding a meeting at | vagabonds have usurped the name of the people, 
Lord Eaurron’s house, to gather his scattered have raised insurrectionary flags, and have created 
forces and reconcile his followers to himself. \s riot, in order to snatch, not only bread but cash, 


Practically, his speech amounts to a penitent as- 
surance that he will no more consort with Guab- 


from the till as well as the oven. The riots, of 
| course, have been put down; but it would not 


stoxe or Grawam, but will be faithful to the Tory have been so easy to put down the gigantic mass 


colours ; and the sulky meeting, it is said, relaxed 
its frowns under the playful cajolery of the earl. 
One man of the faction might now find in a na- 
tional party the opportunity for taking a leading 
place in the country; but Mr. Disraexi seems to 
retain a.sentimental fidelity to that Quarter Ses- 
sions class in which his county ambitions have 
buried him. 

The Ministerial crisis throws a broad shade over 
the proceedings in Parliament, although they 
have been of first-rate importance. The Commons 
have laid before them the navy estimates and pro- 
gramme, the army estimates and military pro- 
gramme, the military reforms intended by Go- 
vernment, and the whole subject of blockade 
brought forward by Mr. Conuzer. In this place 
we can only state the results. The army will be 
increased toa total of 173,000, exclusively of the 
Indian army. The Militia will be pressed forward 
to its full amount. The total estimates will be 
raised to 13,700,0001., and 60,000 will be recruited 
during the present year. The navy will furnish 
two fleets in the Baltic and Black Sea, moved 
entirely by steam. The forces in men will be 
raised to 70,000. The total estimate is 10,700,000/. 
Commissions will be sent out by Government 
to enquire into all the abuses of Transport, Com- 
missariat, and Medical Departments, and Staff 
incapacities, with authority to remedy abuses. 
With regard to the blockade, the result of Mr. 
Coxtimr’s statement on the one side, and of Mr. 
Carpweatw’s on the other, is, that the blockade has 
been enforced as soon and as extensively as it 
was really expedient; that Russia has suffered 
from restriction upon her trade; that toadopt 
more stringent measures towards neutrals, or 
prohibition of Russian produce at home, would 
injure ourselves and allies with a minimum of in- 
jury to Russia; and that the question of the 
transit trade through Prussia must be handled on 
political and military grounds, with respect to the 
responsibility of Prussia as a power in Europe. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Ex.en- 
Bporover took the occasion for a new bill to facili- 
tate the enlistment of older men and discharged 
soldiers, to point out the extension of the cam- 
paign necessary to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, particularly the employment of Indian artil- 
lery and irregulars which can be spared. He ad- 
vised a diversion in Georgia by means of a Turkish 
army with European officers, rendering effectual 
the hostile operations of Scuamy. and the Cir- 
eassians ; and Lord Hargowsy pointed to similar 
recruitments, by calling out ‘the oppressed na- 
tionalities.” These are good sounds to hear in 
Parliament. 

From abroad we have, really, scarcely anything 
to report—nothing to say, except that the signs 
of movement continue without material change. 
From the Crimea, down to the 9th instant, they 
send better accounts, with assurances that some- 
thing must happen shortly. From Germany, 
testy notes by Baron Mantevrrer, and assur- 
ances that a treaty between Prussia and the 


of want, if the giving of the frost had not brought 
a hope of relief for trade as well as labour. 

Lord Crawsnicarve has published a letter in the 
Daily News, contradicting the calumnies circu- 
lated against him, @ propos to the late trial in the 
Irish Court of Chancery. Lord Cxrayricarpe is 
correct in saying that he had not sufficient Jocus 
standi in that court for his share of the cause to 
be freely investigated. He does not avail himself 
of his Jocus standi, however, in the Daily News to 
produce that disproof of the inferences against 
him, which would finally dispose of the calumny. 

But, in the personal history of the week, the fore- 
most event of interest is the death of Josern Hume. 
He has gone at the age of seventy-eight, although 
a few years since he seemed as hale and as able to 
continue work as a man of forty. Josrru Humr 
had lived two lives, and the accumulation of years 
helped to bring contradictions of the presumptions 
continually made regarding him. As a surgeon, 
and an official under the East India Company, he 
acquired a considerable fortune, which was not 
diminished in later years, and he had attained to 
affluence and independence before half his life 
had closed. His public life then commenced, 
and he did not marry until the same period. 
New to England and to politics, he began life 
at forty, as youths often do, on a side different 
from that to which he ultimately attached himself. 
He was a Tory. But the inveterate desire for 
improvement which made him afterwards the 
|Parliamentary reformer, the advocate of the 
working-class—in their education and their re- 
‘creation, as well as in their release from the 
tyrannical combination laws—made him become 
a Liberal and something more. He viewed most 
'subjects in the material form ; could not rise to 
theoretical politics; but always desired to make 
things better by the rule ofcommon sense. From 
this want, so to speak, of general faith in politics, 
—being only in public affairs a practical Christian, 
,belonging to no sect—he was the auxiliary of 
more than one party, the leader of none; and, 
although his support was desired by every Liberal 
Ministry, he was not invited to brave, on the 
‘Treasury Bench, the retorts which some imitator 
of his criticism might have levelled at his official 
finance. Few men, except O’Connell, have been 
‘more abused by friends as well as foes, and no man 
|is more generally regretted. 





| 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

In the week that ended on Saturday the deaths of 
1475 persons—namely, 741 males and 734 females, 
were registered in Tondon. The mortality which, 
since the cold weather set in, was highest in the last 
week of January, has in the subsequent weeks ex- 
hibited a decrease, but it is still much above the 
ordinary amount. The numbers in the last five 
weeks have run thus:—1549, 1630, 1604, 1546, and 
1475. The mean temperature in the same periods 
has been 28-9, 29°3, 29°3, 30°9, and (last week) 25-4. 

Last week the births of 903 boys and 912 girls, in 
all 1815 children, were registered in Seaben. In 
the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1845.54 
the average number was 1461. 








———.. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


TWH WAR—MINISTERIAL EXPLANATION, 
Ow Mon on the motion for going in commits 
the Army Estimates, en @ 

Mr. LA¥ARD took the opportunity to refer to 
sent state of affairs. He said, although his 
would have been more appropriate if given on the 
posed motion of Mr. Roebuck, the fear of a Lng 
induced him to seize the first occasion. But it was 
inappropriate, considering his great sympathy with 
country and the army, and the fact that n & 
and a half inillions were to be voted for its ouppet 
same sum was voted last year, and the arm left 
shore in splendid condition, and highly digg a 
Nevertheless, it had absolutely wasted away 
Layard felt quite disgraced in his own eyes that he ij 
not, last year, more boldly and fully expressed his 
victions, but he had been influenced by a variety oe 
siderations. ‘Then came Mr. Roebuck’s motion vig 
was carried by a majority of two to one, the ; 
throughout the country being so strong that they j 
miss the pleasure of the society of many members iy 
minority in Mture Parliaments. The challenge 
accepted. Suddenly the Government went out, and fy 
many days no new administration could be form 
After some days had elapsed Lord Palmerston 
in forming an administration. What, then, did 
see? They found that administration almost 
composed of the same individuals as the late Goven. 
ment. Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, inh 
straits to which the country was reduced, such any 
ministration might have been accepted without sng 
remark, but when they were called upon to trast to tig 
Government the conduct of one of the greatest wah) 
which this country had ever been engaged—when 
were called upon to vote large sums for the 
our army reduced to Wut a fraction of what it had beg 
—when they were asked to vote confidence in the | 
vernment, it behoved the House to inquire what tig 
Government was, and what it had done to merit 
eonfidence of the country? It was said, the sare th 
did not fill the same offices now as heretofore. lin, 
true some changes had been made, but others 
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might have been desired had not been made, 
should, then, consider how far those members 
Cabinet who had been retained were deserving ofih 
confidence of the country. The House was told aif 
nights since by Mr. B. Osborne that even he Qh 
Layard) had not dared to attack the right hon. barat — 
at the head of the Admiralty. It certainly was 
prising to hear such a challenge after what had pasi 
on two occasions in that House upon two of them 
important subjects which could be mentioned—the que) 
tion of blockade and the question of the transport sertit 
Had not the question of blockade been managed byt 
Admiralty in such a way as to cause immense misdid 

| and was ,it not one of the causes of our present db 
culties ? As to the transport service, had not hon. mm | 
bers risen over and over again to declare the utter cit 
sion and almost hopeless condition of the transporte 
tem? He did not wish to say anything against la 
Raglan, but, when challenged, it was the duty of 
member to discharge his duty to his constituents antl 
country without any false delicacy. There had Wi 
serious mistakes made, which had arisen, as he ll 
always said, and conscientiously believed, from the mit 
management of diplomacy. The management off — 
melancholy conferences at Vienna was a perfect disgttt — 
to the diplomatic body. If a bolder diplomacy had lat 
pursued, he doubted whether we should be in the presit ~ 
state of war. With regard to the diplomatic serv 
many appointments which were made in it were 
worthy of the country. He reminded the House di — 
transaction between a member of the diplomatic servit 
and a noble lord who had retired from that servi x 
whereby the noble lord who had filled the highest 

in the service, but who was from his age past 

was appointed to a mission by what the country 

a “job.” That was not to be passed over in silelt 
He (Mr. Layard) had frequently asked whether a block 
existed, and was always told it did; but months af 
wards the Government admitted by a new order thit 
there had been no blockade, Then it was stated thit 
there were only 12,000 left of our army, when = 
hon. gentlemen immediately answered that the m 
was 30,000; but afterwards it was admitted that i 
former was the more correct number. The 

however, refused to show any document to support @e 
assertion. The country would not be satistied with sud 
a mode of dealing with the subject when they saw 
our army was starving—that our men were 

French bread and clothed in French garments. Bi 
some member of the Government told them the aij 
was revelling in luxuries and perfectly protec 

the weather. The country was not satisfied with 
statements. Respecting the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
members of the House were called upon to sw 
declarations made upon the hustings, because they wat 
told the bill was one of the utmost importance, and mut 
be passed at once. Lord J. Russell (then the leadet af 
the House of Commons) made a speech of two nowt 
duration, to prove that the bill was warranted both 











principle and by precedent. He (Mr. Layard) did not vole 
on that bill, and he believed that there were membe 
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qho did vote for it who now regretted that they did so. 


was ve 
noe engaged under its provisions. 


what twas said they were particularly possessed of — 


administrative eapacity and political foresight—it was | 


supposed that they og the a. we cut ae voto 
inmediate ion. Not so; and even up to th 
ment it eernenemell how it-was to be carried out, and 
what footing those persons whose services were ac- 
upon would be placed. The — bee = F — 
engaging men, Germany had been placing her 
= eh awar festing—if not mobilising them, placing 
them in what was called a state of readiness for war— 
by whieh all the necessary wont ard _— 
so that the armies could take the field in 
ern Thus, then, this country would be unable to 
men at all, or, if they did get men, they would be 
the scum of Europe. With respect to German cavalry, 
two or three months ago a foreign gentleman suggested 
to the Government where the best hogses could be ob- 
tained, but not a step had been taken in consequence of 
that information, and now the difficulty of obtaining 
horses was greatly increased. The House was now asked 
to permit the Government to raise 14,000 men abroad, 
ore Then, with respect to Asia Minor, they had 
been told that large contracts would be made in that 
country, but the very gentleman whom he (Mr. 
Layard) had mentioned as best calculated to enter 
upon those contracts had written to him to say that 
months ago he offered contracts to the Government, 
which they refused. He then went to the French Go- 
vernment, who accepted them, and that gentleman was 
now buying up all the cattle that could be got for trans- 
port and consumption on account of ae oe h a 
so that now it would be very difficult for this 
pm to obtain those supplies in that quarter. 
year he (Mr. Layard) suggested to the Government to 
take measures for the employment of Turks, who were ad- 
mirable material for soldiers, although their present of- 
ficers were bad. Those unfortunate men who had been 
employed with our army had been thrown into the 
Crimea without provision for their wants—they had 
been treated by our soldiers and officers in a manner 
which he regretted exceedingly, and which was unwor- 
thy of English soldiers and English officers—they had 
been driven almost to death by the treatment they had 
experienced in the Crimea—they were regarded only as 
beasts of burden—were insulted—even struck by our 
men. Was this statement true, or was it not? If true, 
was that conduct sanctioned by the authorities out 
there, or by those at home—and had any steps been 
taken to put anend to such a system? He was now told 
that 20,000 Turks had been engaged to serve under 
British orders, but he feared that measure would be too 
late. Such had been the past conduct—the “ antece- 
dents,” as they were called—of those who composed the 
present Cabinet; and it was proper to inquire upon 
what grounds the House could be called upon to declare 
its confidence in the new Administration. Supposing 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion to be carried out, the committee 
} wig oc in judgment on the present Admistra- 
- It would again become a want of confidence 
motion. The ioe Covernmedt did not cut at once to 
the bottom of any existing evil, but merely sent out a 
commission of inquiry. We have suflicient facts before 
Us to judge without commissions. At the head of the 
Commissariat there was a gentleman seventy years of 


which point he hoped some information would be | 


| of commissions. 


He knew it had been said that men 


but he believed that scarcely a man | could not be found; but to say so was an insult to the 
When the bill common sense of the country. 
forward—giving the Government credit for | that he should be above seventy years of age, should be 


If the test of a man was 


| a member of Brookes’s, and should always vote for Go- 
vernment, it might be difficult to find such a one who 
could carry on business properly ; but do not let him be 
told that in a country possessing such material resources 
as ours, and in which such great works were undertaken 
as he saw accomplished in England, they could not 
find a man to set in order Balaklava harbour, or to put 
the army into a state of efficiency. (Cheers.) “If you 
want the opinion of the army as to who ought to com- 
| mand them, why not let them go to the ballot-box? If 
you went to the Artillery, for example, and said, ‘ Now, 
every one write upon a piece of paper the name of the 
man whom he thinks most competent to command the 
| Artillery, and yut it into the ballot-box ;’ there would 
be but one name come out. I would stake my existence 
upon it. Why, then, send commissions to inqui 


Wi 


at last, all agree to blame the House of Commons. 
let us investigate the accuracy of that if it 
the House of Commons that is to blame, 
of this force the House of Commens 
duty. I, for one, donot believe that the blame 
attributed to the House of Commons. I see 
estimates that this House has year after year vo 
sums of money almost sufficient to support the armies 
France, or of the other great Continental Powers. It 
not, then, the fault of the House of Commons, but it 
to the mal-administration of the money which has been 
voted that the real blame is to be attributed. I do not 
believe that the most urgent reformer has ever objected 
to a vote taken for a good purpose—no'man objects 
such votes; but what is objected to isthe system of 
favouritism and the general system at the Horse Guards. 
I will tell the House where the mischiéf lies. There is, 
in the first place, a general fear of taking any 

bility ; everyone is afraid to act with vigour, and, with 
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whether this man is capable or thatman? If you want 
to act vigorously don’t send a man an implied censure, 
and then when you are asked whether he is recalled, say 
that he is not recalled, when you have insulted him, and 
know that he must come home. Is that worthy of the 
country ?—Is it manly ?—Is it English ?—No. If a man 
is ineompetent, recal him; but if he is not incompetent, 
have the manliness to say that he is not so, and stand 
by him. If you will do that, I undertake to say that 
the country will support you toa man. ‘Well, such are 
the propositions contained in the noble lord’s speech. I 
have perused it very carefully, and, with the exception 
| of allowirg Lord Raglan to be a kind of head scavenger, 
there appears to be nothing else proposed by the Go- 
vernment. Yes, there is one other thing. You are 


| sending out General’Simpson to look after the staff and 


Last | 
| authority. 
| man that ever lived—he may be the man of all others 


to make alterations and reports. That is a great mis- 
take. You cannot go on with such a system of divided 
General Simpson may be the ablest military 


| whom you should have chosen for an appointment of this 


kind under other circumstances; but, I ask, is it fair to 
Lord Raglan—is it fair to the public service—to send out 
a man in the position of General Simpson? If you had 


| in this country a regularly organised staff of which Ge- 


| neral Simpson was the head—having risen through all 


| the grades of that staff, as the head of the staff in France 
| rises—that would ‘be another thing. But you make a 


new appointment ; and you send out a man to look into 
the conduct of Lord Raglan’s staff, the members of which 


| he has appointed himself. Now, has Lord Raglan as- 


| sented to this, or has he not? 


Does he admit that his 
staff is incompetent, or does he not? If he does admit 


| that it is incompetent, why not send home the officers 


age; and that commissariat was in such a condition | 


that our men had been starved. Were not these facts 
sufficient to warrant the recal of the head of the depart- 
ment without further inquiry? What had been done 
with regard to the medical staff? Nearly three months 
ago a commission was sent out to inquire into its state, 
yet the same state of things existed. Dr. Horne was at 
its head, and Mr, Lawson, instead of being removed from 
his post, had been sent to Scutari, where he was put 


at the head of the hospital, and was thence removed | 
to Rhodes, Nothing had been gaified by that. He | 


believed that no man possessed greater or more emi- 
nent abilities than Sir J. MeNeill, who was going on 
this duty, because he believed it to be a sacred duty 
to doso; but he was no longer a young man, and his 

was so weak that he had hitherto been obliged to 
decline those high appointments to which his abilities 
should go into 


every hole and corner of the camp, and 


expose all existing evils. The result would be that, like | 


every other man employed either by the late or the 

Present Administration —for they were the same (cheers) 

—~he would lose a well-earned reputation; he would 

Rot be able to cure the evils complained of, and the 
ment would place upon his head the blame which 

ought to fall Mien ethene 

on upon the transport service ? 


Of that service was a Captain Christie, an old gentleman 
Po than seventy years of age, who could not leave his 
~ may dark without endangering his life from catarrh, | 


who for five or six days had been unable to land at 
va. Was then the state of that harbour to be won 
~- at? “Were they going to send out a commission to 
te of Balaklava harbour ? There was not a boy in 
Streets who could not tell that. r 
Wasnot commissions, but men. 


| with considerable surprise a passage in a 


It was physically impossible that he | 


What need was there for a} 
At the head | 


who compose it? But if he does not, how are you in- 
sulting him by sending out men to inquire into it? 
(Loud cries of * Hear, hear.’) Do not send out all these 
commissions. If you must have inquiry, send out a man 
in whom you have confidence; and if he will not dine 
every day with the officers of the staff, but will do 
as I did, and go about and mix with the regimental 
officers, | will warrant that he will learn in a very 
few days where the real evil exists. So much for 
the actual measures suggested by the Government, 
for 1 see no other definite proposals beyond these. 
There is nothing said about the Horse Guards. I 
thought everybody admitted that that was a great sink 
of iniquity ; yet there is nothing about its reform in any 
proposition of the Government. I don’t want to look at 
mere facts alone, but I want to look at principles—not 
that 1 wish the Government to say that in a few hours 
they will carry out those principles, but that they will 
be prepared in a general sense to act upon them. Depend 
upon it the country will not be satisfied with the ap- 
pointment of 60 sergeants. They are no longer ina 
humour to take as a concession and a privilege that 
which they demand as a principle and a right. Unless 
a radical change is effected in the Horse Guards, depend 
upon it that the country will not be satisfied with any- 
thing that you may do. The Government themselves 
admit that the state of the army is desperate. I saw 
Bpeech made 
|recently by the right hon. gentleman who till lately 
held the office of Secretary at War, and which is so re- 
markable that, perhaps, the House will permit me to 
read it. The right hon. gentleman says :-— 

‘We have had that war to wage by the instru- 
mentality of an army which is one of the finest and 
noblest that ever left the shores of England—which 
never met the enemy except to conquer, but which, I 
regret to say, has met with an enemy mofe fell and 
more dangerous to it than the actual foe,—that is, 
disease.’ 
| Is there nothing else which it has met with; is there no 
neglect—no mal-administration which it has encoun- 
tered? He then goes on to insinuate that it is to the 
House of Commons refusing to support an army equal 
to the emergencies of the public service that this state 
of things is to be attributed. Now it is very easy to 
throw the blame from one person to another. The 
general in command says that he is crippled by the 
authorities at home. The Government at home say 


te how old Captain Christie was, and what was the that he does not pursue the instructions which are sent 


j; out tohim. He throws it upon the regimental officers. 


What was wanted | The right hon. gentleman gays that the soldiers are to 
The country was sick‘ blame. 


Eyeryone concerned blames everyone else, and, 





the permission of the House, I will mention two anec- 
dotes to illustrate my position:—One day, as I was 
going up to the lines of the army, in company with a 
gallant officer, we met a number of carts containing men 
suffering from disease and wounds, some oi whom I be- 
lieve died on the passage down, and with ‘that 

there were only two or three guards,—privates of the 
line. I was astounded that there was no medical man 
in charge of so many wounded and sick men, and T went 
to Lord Raglan, and he was brought to see that convoy. 
Lord Raglan expressed that indignation ‘which 
honourable and humane man must ‘feel at such a cir- 
cumstanee, and he instituted an inquiry. It was found 
that the medical men and officers had neglected their 
duty, and Lord Raglan pwhlished a general order, in 
which he stated that the conduct of certain persons had 
been disgraceful, but he added that he would spare their 
feelings and not mention their names. (Loud cries 
‘Hear, hear.”) T-can honour and reverence ‘those 

ings ina man, but I cannot honour or reverence such 
feelings in a general. (Cheers.) "What was the result? 
I will tell the House. Two days afterwards, some 
marines having been landed from the fleet and put 
under the command of the colonel who ‘had the charge 
of Balaklava, they were employed upon the same 
duty as the troops of the line. At night, while on 
guard, one of the men was seized with cholera, and was 
taken to the hospital, but the medical man refused to 
leave his bed, saying that the man could not be 

as he was a marine. He was then taken to another 
hospital, where he was also refused admittance, and 
the poor fellow was left upon the shore to die. That cir- 
cumstance came to the notice of Lord Raglan, and what 
course did he adopt? He condemnedthe medical officers, 
but he said that he had recently issued a general order 
reflecting on the conduct of medical officers, and if he so 
soon issued another confidence in the medical staff would 
be destroyéd. I do not want to say a single word 
cotta ttt Raglan. I believe Lord Raglan to be 
amiable and good man, but what I say is, that it is 
for amiable and good men alone to command 
The men to command armies should be men of 
and unflinching determination—men ready 
relations, private friends—even all they hold d 
world, if it be necessary to do so, in order 
what is an imperative duty. (Cheers.) Send 
of vigour who will cut at the root of the evil, who 
spare no one or nothing if he deems it to be his d 
cut it down. If you do so at once, there may 
chance of saving the survivors of your arm 
if you do not, they will all perish, and on your heads 
their blood. (Cheers.) I am told by the right hon. 
gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies that'the British 
army is not accustomed to great campaigns, and that we 
cannot, therefore, do that which can be done by the 
French. Well, sir, that is not true. I donot mean to 
impugn the right hon. gentleman’s veratity ; but what I 
mean is, that the assumption is false. Are not our 
campaigns and battles in India greater than those of the 
French in Algiers? Has there been a battle in Algiers 
greater than that of Sobraon, or a campaign greater than 
that of Affghanistan? Are'the services of men engaged 
in such campaigns to be surpassed by those of men who 
have spent ‘their lives ‘in idleness? ‘Through a mean 
and paltry jealousy you do not employ‘men who have 
saved your colonies, who have maintained the dignity of 
the country, and who have safely extrieated armies from 
situations of great peril. And why not? Because they 
are not in the service of the Crown, but take pay from 
the East IndiaCompany. And'for that reason you pass 
by. men who have led their troops to glory, who have 
seen great campaigns, and you send out men of 70 
years of age, who have never seen war, and ‘who scarcely 
know how to put a regiment through its evohutions, but 
who happen to possess Parliamentary influence or yo | 
connexion.” He was told the Times excited 

this outcry. What anotion! Was there any m 
hen, in Printing-house-square? ‘He dared say, 
manner, Charles I. used to accuse the Put 
of exciting the Revolution, whereas it 
of the Revolution that made the p 
tial; and it was not Voltaire and Rowssea 
the Revolution in France, but the feeling th 
effected it was that which made Voltaire 
So, it was the public indignation of England 
the Times what it now ‘was, the feeling 
menthad produced in the country. ( 
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wanted to have the position which the Times possessed, if 
they wanted to have the people at their back, let them 
do what the Times did, come forward and say that which 
the people thought, not what they wished the people to 
be made to think. (Cheers.) There were many other 
things on which he should like to have had the opinion 
of her Majesty’s ministers. The bare fact was stated, 
that Lord J. Russell was going to the continent, to take 
such a place as that of Castlereagh. Was he going 
upon the same principles as actuated Lord Castlereagh ? 
Were we to go upon the four points? Was the intention 
of government such as it was a few weeks ago, such as 
might be expected of those in the cabinet who represented 
the principles of its late head? Surely Lord Palmerston, 
when the whole country was hanging on his every word, 
might have told us alittle about that—whether we were 
approaching a chance of peace, or going on into a great 
war—whether Circassia was to be aroused, and whether, 
if so, we were afterwards to desert Circassia. Without 
entering on discussions which in a public assembly might 
be improper and dangerous, he asked, were not the 


government now placing us in a position to be some- | 


what despised by our neighbours? It might be 


that one day, we should bitterly rue what had now | 


happened, by which England made such an unfavour- 
able impression on those who were, perhaps, at heart 


her enemies, and but for a period her friends. Did | 


the government forget that England, in the situation 
she now was, had the eyes of all Europe on her, and 
would they hesitate, for any private family or party con- 
sideration, to remove her from that situation where she 


became the laughing stock of the world, as a nation de- | 


clining from her former high place, which had failed, 
which had disgraced itself, and would be an easy prey to 
those who might seek her destruction? Did these con- 
siderations never occur to the minds of the Government? 
He would appeal now to the noble lord at its head. A 
few days ago, no man who ever undertook the Govern- 
ment had more general sympathy and confidence. He 
had once told him that he had heard the name of Pal- 
merston repeated among tribes of whom the noble lord, 
with his great knowledge, had perhaps not even heard. 
In Europe that name was a spell of magic: it repre- 
sented great principles—however justly, such was the 
fact —it represented the caus: of liberty. That reputa- 
tion was so bright that even the betrayed Sicilians of 


1848, and the fate of Italy, could not tarnish it, although | ment, a great discussion arose which was not always the feeling of the Continent with regard to the caumi 


he formed a member of the government who betrayed 


their cause. That reputation endured through every | objected to some defects in the Medical Department of right and wish us success; but, after the language bli 


storm; and he rose in the House, as no other man ever 
did, with the House and the people of England to sup- 


port him, because they felt that he, in moments of great of Secretary for War and Secretary at War, which have made this statement, which might be considerels 


national difficulties, had undertaken great and arduous 
tasks; but let Lord Palmerston ask himself now whe- 
ther the people of England would be satisfied with what 
he had done? He thought they would not. That 


people were forbearing and long patient; they would | received only half that sum for their colonelcies. The ble them to support their new dignity; and, besidestit - 


put up with indignities and suffer wrongs rather than 
by their movement old institutions should be overthrown ; 
but yet the time did come when like a torrent their in- 


dignation must burst forth, and sweep away the obstacle. | standing, denied these accusations, and explained that | &c., would be sent to the hospitals for the wounded w 


They were so with Catholic Emancipation, they were so 
with the Reform Bill, they were so with Free Trade. 


these mistakes had not been confined to the British 
troops. There was good ground for asserting that the 
sick and wounded in the camp of the Russians amourted 
to 35,000 men. These sufferings arose from physical 
causes in the power of no man to control. After a brief 
reply to some parts of Mr. Layard’s speech, Lord Pal- 
merston added that he was satisfied that the people of 
this country looked more deeply into these things than 
Mr. Layard supposed, and that when they saw a Go- 
| Vermment established in consequence of the failure of 
| two attempts, they would feel that men who undertook 
| the conduct of affairs in such circumstances from a sense 
of public duty, and from honourable motives, were en- 
titled to the credit of being actuated by a desire to per- 
form a public duty, and that they would give their sup- 
port to such men, not forcing themselves upon the 
country, but coming forward at an emergency. The 
Government threw themselves upon the generosity of 
Parliament and the country, and, with their support, in 
spite of trifling reverses, they would carry the contest 
to a successful issue, and, whether by an honourable 
peace now, or by force of arms hereafter, place the 
country upon a proud footing of security. 

After some remarks by Mr. J. G. Paitiimore, Mr. 
| Warver, and Major Rerp, the House went into com- 
mittee of supply upon the Army Estimates. 

Mr. F. Prev prefaced the details of the estimates by 
remarking that they differed from the estimates of the 
current year—first, in the increased number of men— 
namely, 178,645 (exclusive of the troops in India, of 
the foreign corps, and the embodied militia) which ex- 
ceeded the vote of last year by 35,869 men; secondly, 
in the large augmentation of many of the services here- 
| tofore included in the estimates, and in the creation of 
new departments, such as the land transport corps. He 
stated the manner in which the increase was distributed 
over the entire army, and explained the various items. 





vantage of constant practice in the shape of mimic; . 
fare, but Chobham was our only pone be 





that description. Mr. Williams had complained of « 
advantages enjoyed by the household bet to 
was always an arrangement in foreign armies . 
France, for instance, there was the Imperial if 
in Russia, Austria, and Prussia, there were Pet 
correspond. In the Peninsula and at W. » 
household brigade was irresistible, but the nature Of the 
ground in the Crimea rendered it unadvisable to 
them there. We had not commenced the war 

any land transport corps, for that was attached to 
commissariat, but it was now arranged to have g 
rate body, whose duty it would be to look after the 
service and perform it correctly. The loss of the horses 
must be principally attributed to the severe storm, whe 
twenty days’ forage was entirely lost. Of course such y 
totally unlooked-for disaster could not be i i 
remedied. ‘In the early part of the session we 

the great necessity of passing a bill to enable us to raig 
foreign troops, gnd that I especially entreated the Houp 
to consent to that bill in order that we might withoy 
loss of time enlist foreign troops to go to the agsj 

of our own troops in the Crimea. It is perfectly try 
that hitherto we have not succeeded in acting upon that 
bill, and why? I must tell the House the truth, hog. — 
ever unpleasant it may be to some to hear it; but th © 
reason why we have not succeeded has been the Fy 
(cheers)—I am forced to say it—has been the 

which was used in debates in this and the other Hou ~ 
of Parliament, and which created such a feeling of » 
sentment and indignation throughout the continggt ¢ 
Europe, that those persons who had before been prepanj ~ 
to take letters of service to raise troops in Germay i 
threw them up, and said that under the circumstang : 
they were unable to raise a man. (Cheers.) The cond. 
tion, also, which was imposed on the Government ofa — 





| The charge for the effective land forces was 7,353,000/. 
|—an excess over the charge of last year of 2,630,000/. 

The charge for the embodied militia was 3,813,000. 
| The total amount for effective and non-effective services 
| was 13,721,000/. The total strength of the army for 
| the coming year, exclusive of artillery, engineers, and 

the troops in India, was 193,595 of all ranks, of which 
| number 14,950 would consist of foreigners. 


Immediately on the conclusion of Mr. Peel’s state- 


, confined to the matter in hand. Captain BoLpERo 


| the Army, relating incidents in proof. 
| Mr. Wariitams detected separate charges for the offices 
| offices were to be merged into one. He objected that 

Prince Albert, who was no soldier at all, had 2,200/., as 
| colonel of the Grenadier Guards, whilst Sir De Lacy 
| Evans, and Sir Colin Campbell, and other veterans, 


same difference existed throughout with respect to the 
| guards and the line. 
Captain Knox, a guardsman of twenty-five years’ 


, the Grenadiers numbered three battalions. 
Lord Seymour defended Mr. Hume, who was absent 


giving half-pay to the officers, likewise tended to impei 
| the execution of the plan. I undertake to say that? 
Parliament had not put in a clause prohibiting 
| granting of half-pay to the officers, and if language | 
}so insulting a kind had not been held with regaly — 
what were called ‘ mercenary troops, Germans, Belgian, — 


Heaven knows who,’—thus raising the national felag | 
| of the Continent against us, by this time we should hay ~ 
had a very different story to tell. This has not alter 


= 
a Nae 


which we are engaged; they still say that Englands 


| with regard to these nationalities, they declare that thy 
cannot take service under the Government. I shouldat 


ja reproach to gentlemen in the two Houses of Parle ~ 

| ment, but when I am asked for a reason I am forced® | 

give it.” Respecting the sergeants to whom commissia 

| have been given, the estimates included a supply toa — 

| there was a sum named to be given in annuities to the” 
meritorious non-commissioned officers who havea” 

been selected for the other honour. Knives and for | 


| have lost their kits, and a good supply of tents woll 
be promptly furnished. The tents would not be oni 


On those questions, night after night, members rose in | through illness, from some charges which had been made. | French model, for, though less portable, the Engld 
the house and enunciated truths which every mind must Mr. Hume, he said, had never once opposed any measure | tents are more protective, and the French tents 
have admitted; but the grievances remained, and the for the efficiency of the service. This was followed by | now being made on our plan. It would be much bet 
people suffered, until they felt that the wrong was in- a cross-fire from various gentlemen who dwelt on the if, as suggested, light cavalry could be obtained ie 
tolerable, that Parliament was betraying them, and in | complaints of green coffee, the inefficiency of the staff, Asia minor, instead of from India, for it must noth 
one short year the thing was carried. (Cheers.) And | the want of an ambulance corps, the aristocratic influence, | forgotten that India is as well worth protecting a 
so it was now; the people seemed to be quiet, the lake | the neglect of the sick and wounded, and the various bastopol is worth taking, and Sir Charles Wood anit 








appeared still; but let us not sail upon it in false secu- 
rity, for the waters would rise if the evil were trifled 


well-known charges. 


| Lord PALMERsToN replied generally. It had been 


| Marquis of Dalhousie would have something to sy! 
such officers as Colonel Outram and Major 


with, and we should suffer unexpected shipwreck. The urged that, as England was a maritime power, we, were recalled. ‘“ The defect has not been the wail | 


present state of the country was a matter of deep and) should have crippled Russia by means of our navy, | things sent from this country, for forage, ammupiti” 
painful anxiety. The nation were not satisfied. They | and furthermore, that our navy had been useless. Lord | horses, everything that could be required has been 


wanted, irrespective of the qualifications of particular 
men at this moment, to see whether they could not be 


governed by something new; they would not have the | 


same parties over and over again. (Cheers.) No doubt 
a Cavendish inthe cabinet was very important; but the 
people thought more of 20,000 gallant lives than even 
of a Cavendish in the cabinet. (Cheers.) The people 
wanted a complete and thorough reform; let the noble 
lord consult their wishes. He entreated Lord Palmer- 
ston once more, for his own sake and for that of the 
country, to reflect; the country as well as that House 
were ready to support him, if he adopted a course by 
which his own reputation would be enhanced and this 
great nation saved. (Cheers.) 

On the conclusion of Mr. Layard’s speech, General 
Peel and Lord Palmerston arose at the same moment, 
but in deference to the wish of the House, Lord Palmer- 
ston gave way to General PEEL, who merely said that 
he had voted against Mr. Roebuck’s motion only because 
he thought the proposed committee would be useless. 
The plain fact was that we had sent out a splendid army 
without a sufficient commissariat. 

Lord Patmerston would be, he said, the last to find 
fault with any man who blamed any part of our ad- 
ministrative system, but he protested against the lan- 
guage he had heard from Mr. Layard, who had talked 
of the degradation of this country and of its becoming 
the laughing stock of Europe. Lamenting the suffer- 
ings of the army, he admitted that those sufferings had 
been aggravated by want of management on the part of 
those who had the administration of the details; but 


Palmerston differed altogether from those opinions, for 
|our fleet in the Baltic had prevented the large naval 
force of Russia from stopping our commerce, and possibly 
| ravaging our shores. We undertook to defend Turkey 
against the aggression of Russia. We did not undertake 
it, as some have represented, because we preferred a 
Mahomedam to a Christian. We made war because it 
was to the interests of the world that the vast region 
under the sway of Turkey should not fall under the 
dominion of Russia. Where did that danger lie? In 
the Black Sea. It was manifest that Austria had such 
an interest in protecting Turkey from any formidable 
invasion by land that we might leave the protection of 
the land frontier of Turkey to the arms of Turkey 
(which did, in fact, for twelve months oppose a barrier 
to the inroads of Russia), and to the combined forces of 
| Turkey and Austria, should it become absolutely neces- 
sary for that Power to interfere. It is clear, then, that 
the great power of Russia as against Turkey, lay in 
Sebastopol; it was its great fleet that had the dominion 
of the Black Sea; it was in that arsenal that its great 
fleet rested in security, and from which it could issue, 
as it were, with the promptitude of lightning, and sweep 
down upon Constantinople. At Sebastopol, there was 
centred the great power of Russia; and, if we desired 
to strike an effectual blow at it, it was there that we must 
doit. The difficulties attendant upon this expedition were 
greater than were anticipated when we undertook it. 
An academy for staff officers had been suggested, but 
theory in an academy and practice “in the field were 
rather different things. Continental armies had the ad- 








spatched from this country; and I venture to say tht 
when the matter comes to be looked into, it wil! 
found that there never was sent from England 90k? 
a force in so short a time, so fully equipped, so well 
vided with everything necessary. The deficiencies#® 
from the want of arrangements for conveying # 
men and to the horses the things that were seat 
them. There was great truth and great force ind 
observations which fell from Mr. Newdegate, ia a 
to the attacks which have been made upon the arte 
cracy, along with whom, I suppose, we must include 
gentry of this country; for I believe the term ‘ grist 
cracy’ includes the two. In reply to the charge 
our army has not been so successful as it ought to ben 
been, in consequence of the great number of 
who are officers in it, I think the hon. member made 
most triumphant answer, by showing that where J® 
system has broken down—that where evil has 
from the want of capacity, of energy, of im 

or of the accurate and zealous performance of duty- 
it was not that the gentry, not that the aristocrat) 
that the noblemen in the army were in fault, bat 
belonging to other classes of the community. It 
the medical department, the commissariat d pe 
and the transport department, which nobody 

are filled with the sons of the aristocracy or the §@% 
It is there that your system has broken down—itist@ 
that the service has failed; and this it is that e 
the main cause of the suffering of which we are all 
plaining. Now, the hon. member for North . 
shire also expressed his hope that the new clothiaé 
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: army would be provided in time to be of use for the | a valuable force to the common exertions of the Western | will never desert them, 
mony i I can assure the hon gentleman and | Powers. I envy him the satisfaction he must have en- 


this - emg that no efforts shall be omitted to secure the 
despatch of that clothing ; and I entertain not 

Me slightest doubt that it will arrive of the proper 
and in due time. I believe that I have now 
touched upon most of the remarks which have been 
made during the discussion. Nobody disputes the im- 
portance of having a large and effective army. I don’t 


that any hon. member objects to the amount ; 
; which most conduces not only to their present credit, but 


of force that we propose, or to the extent of the other 
means required to make that force effective. I trust 
that, between this and the opening of the next cam- 

ign, the Government will be able to organise a suf- 
ficient army of reserve to give it the power of putting 


joyed, because I must say that of all the events which 


have occurred since 1848—events which have generally | 


been creditable to the smaller constitutional Powers of 
Europe, whose conduct almost universally has been far 
superior to that of the great Powers in the emergency in 
which they were placed—I say of all the measures 
adopted, that which most conduces to the credit of the 
Piedmontese statesmen by whom it was adopted—that 


| to the future interests of their country, is that conven- 


into the field a force sufficient to cope with whatever | 


difficulties it may have to contend. And I am perfectly 
satisfied, if that army shall be called upon to vindicate 
the honour of England, and maintain its interests by 
the continuance of the war, that the country will find 
that the duty required of it will be well performed—that 
the experience of the last few months will have enabled 


| the army of Piedmont, on that event. 


us to correct those faults and errors which have unfor- | 


tunately been committed, and that by the various in- 
stramentalities which the Government are setting to 
work to reorganise and rearrange the different depart- 
ments of the service, we shall be able to send into the 
field an army of which the country will be proud, and 
whose achievements will, I trust, deserve the thanks and 
acknowledgment of Parliament.” 

After some further discussion, the vote of 7,353,0002 
was agreed. 


ARMY SERVICE ACT AMENDMENT. 


On Tuesday Lord Panmure moved the second reading 
of this bill. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH expected that on the 
second reading of so important a bill some explanations 
would have been made. Without wishing to oppose it, 
it was a strong measure which demanded great consi- 
deration. Some limit should be assigned to the term of 
enlistment, and, as the war would probably be at an 
end in three years, he would propose that term in com- 
mittee; Parliament could then, if necessary, grant an 
extension. “I observe,” said Lord Ellenborough, ‘ that 
the number of recruits expected or desired to be obtained 
during the present year is 60,000 men, and I find also 
that the increase of the establishment proposed in this 
year is 35,869, but I apprehend at the present moment, 
considering the great losses sustained in the Crimea, it 
cannot be supposed that the effectives will be very ma- 
terially increased. Taking the effectives on the estab- 
lishment at 24,131, the number in which the present 
establishment is deficient, and the number by which it 
is to be increased, would only bring it up to the 60,000 
for which provision is made. If, indeed, the 60,000 
recruits could be obtained in one day, no doubt on that 
day the army would be in a perfect state of efficiency, 
and up to the complement which has been voted by the 
House of Commons. But observe—in this calculation 
no provision has been made for the casualties which are 
to be expected ¢uring the present year. I apprehend, 
under ordinary circumstances, if we were not engaged 
in actual war, we could not expect that the casualties 
from various causes would be much less than 12,000 
men, and I am sure I take a very low estimate of the 
probable casualties of war when I put them at 18,000 


tion, by which Piedmont joins the Western Powers. | 


That, of all other measures, is destined to find a place in 
history as one of the most admirable transactions and 
most remarkable acts of a long-sighted Government. I 
congratulate the noble earl and the statesman at the 
head of the Piedmontese Government, the people and 
They have taken 
by it a new position in Europe, and have justified the 
expectations entertained of their virtue and wisdom, 
and I most earnestly hope that they may get the reward 
they so justly deserve in the advantage to be derived from 
the measure in question to their country, and in the honour 
which they deserve to have for themselves. (Cheers.) I 
deplore the loss of the Duke of Genoa, as noble a soldier 


| as ever met an enemy in the field, and who, if he had 


| great an ornament,” 


been spared, would have shed another ray of honour— 
of that honour which never deserts them—on the head 
of the illustrious military family of which he was so 
Lord Ellenborough also congratu- 


| lated Lord Palmerston on the recent Turkish convention. 


more; and therefore, in addition to the 60,000 recruits | 


required to complete the establishment, if they were ob- 
tained to-morrow, he will require 30,000 more, in order, 
on the 3ist of March, 1856, to have the actual establish- 
Ment up to the strength of 60,000 men now voted by 
Parliament. This is a very serious state of things. 
In the expected supply of recruits the militia was greatly 
depended upon, which entailed the nece sity of mea- 
sures for keeping the militia as full as possible. The 
lords-lieutenant of counties should be urged to use 
their utmost endeavours, and the Government. should 
use their power over the Poor-law guardians to compel 
them to make up a certain quota for each union; and 
recourse might be had to fines for non-compliance. In 
looking over the estimates there appeared a great 
increase in the number of officers of all grades below 
lieutenant-colonels, but in that grade the number was 
about the same. That was very wrong, for such officers 
Were required, in order that the movements of battalions 
might be thoroughly understood. Each regiment was 
to be increased, but broken up into small brigades, pro- 
bably divided over Corfu, Malta, and the Crimea. This 
Was not giving fair play to the officers, who would never 
become efficient whilst commanding only small bodies of 
men. Nor would it be fair to the men, for the esprit de 
corps, and all discipline would be done away with. It 


Was painful to see that there was no combination; while’ 


the Turks were fighting in Silistria our army was dying 
+ Yama; and while we were fighting at Sebastopol the 
urks were not yet in the Crimea. “I rejoice that in 
the midst of a great deal of regret on various subjects, I 
have at least to congratulate the noble earl at the head of 
the Foreign Department on two events which appear to 
me to be a very good augury and extremely valuable in 
ves. How far diplomacy has affected them I 

W not, but I really envy the satisfaction which the 

e earl must have enjoyed when the convention was 
with Piedmont. I look upon that as contributing 


‘“* We have done little or nothing unless we place Turkey 
in a position in which she will be able to protect herself 
until the other Powers of Europe may come to her 
assistance. I know nothing that can tend so directly to 
the revival of the Turkish empire as the revival of the 
Turkish army. It has had at no distant period an army 
more instructed, more disciplined, and more scientific 
than any army known in Europe at the time, though 
that was the time of Charles V. I know not why at 
this time she should not be capable of producing an 
army of equal merit; but this | know, that .in States 
such as that is, the only possible chance of revival is in 
the reconstruction of an army. When a state is falling 


in virtue the last place virtue leaves is the army in the | 


field. It was so in the fall of the Roman Empire, when 
the highest virtues still adorned the army, while every- 
thing that is corrupt existed in the court. And, my 
lords, I feel satisfied that if you can in any way re- 
construct the Turkish army, you will give to that 
country the chance of reconstruction in other re- 
spects which it never yet had, and which may free the 
future government of that country from many difficul- 
ties and dangers to which it has been recently exposed.” 
He thought, however, that the Turkish contingent 
might well be increased to 30,000, and there was no 
reason why the French should not engage a similar 
number to serve on the Pruth, as such diversions were 
most necessary to the success of the Allies. ‘ My lords, 
it has been to me a deep subject of regret Government 
should not have paid attention to the importance of the 
war in Asia. I entirely concur in all that has been 
said and written by that able gentleman who, more than 
any other, is acquainted with the affairs of Asia—I 
mean Mr. Layard. We are not only a European, but 
an Asiatic Power. To us this war has a double interest 
and importance. It affects us, not merely as regards the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, or the manner in which 
Russia may get possession of Constantinople and establish 
her fleet in the Black Sea, with a view to the destruction 
of our commerce and our position there as a naval Power ; 


| it is of importance to us, as it affects greatly our position 





in the East. Upon the result of this war depends the 
communication with India through Egypt. Upon the 
result of this war depends the question whether 
Turkey shall possess any independent strength in Asia 
Minor. If Russia conquers, that strength will fall. All 
communication between Turkey and Persia is cut off. 
Persia becomes subject to Russia, and all the power of 
Persia, through Russia, will be against us in India. I 
most earnestly desire that in addition to these Turkish 
troops we should have the aid of Persian soldiers. The 
Persians form the very best soldiers, equally able with those 
of other countries, to bear heat and cold, brave as their 
swords, and obedient to their officers whenever they are 
paid. But, my lords, there is another Power whose 
assistance I think we have a right to claim in this war— 
a Power most deeply interested, whose existence as con- 
nected with India is, I will not say dependent on the 
result of this war, but most materially connected with it 
—I mean the Government of India. Is the Government 
of India to stand aloof in this war, which affects Persia, 
and which affects the communication through Egypt ? 
Is that Government to do nothing? Is she to be the 
Prussia of the East? Is she to let others fight her 
battles? I think not. In addition to 30,000 Persian 
soldiers that could with great effect be opposed to Russia 
in Asia, why should we not have the use of the noblest 
artillery in the world—the native artillery of India ? 
You can have forty-eight guns without the smallest in- 
convenience to the service in India—not served by men 
who will run away when the enemy is advancing to 
their muzzles, but who will die at their guns; who may 
have their guns taken from them, no doubt, but who 
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standing at their post till left 
dead men. Then there is the irregular cavalry, than 
which there is no nobler body of men inthe world. The 
officers are selected from the whole army of Indias 


and zeal, to whom the soldiers are devoted, and 
who would follow them to the end of the world. 
Of those you can easily have 3000 or 4000, officered 
by the best men in the world, and the men, 
being Mahomedans, might bring over with them 
volunteers from the various regiments in the ser- 
vice of the Government of India, so that thus you 
might have eight or ten battalions, officered by men 


co of daring, full of knowledge, genius, 
} 


| —some of whom we know by name—equal to any you 


possess in thearmy. Thus, then, including the Turkish 


| and Persian troops, you might have an army of 50,000 


| men, which would be strong enough to give you Teflis 
| and Georgia. Observe that in this war before Sebastopol 
| you are enclosed by the town and by the enemy, and 
| you have no means of contact with the people of the 
country. But in Georgia you would have the feeling 
of the nationality of the country in your favour. We 
would have allies by our side. We would have Schamyl 
and the Circassians, and would have an opportunity of 
attacking Russia with the arms she has herself used for 
the purpose of subjugating a large portion of Europe. You 
would attack her with her own arms, and you may depend 
uponit that in thiswaryou must fail unless you determine 
to appeal to nations and not alone to armies, unless you 
will avail yourselves of the means which the national 
feeling of the people more recently annexed to Russia 
places at your disposal. This is a war, I regret to say, 
ad internationem, and it is absolutely necessary that you 
should avail yourselves of every means in your power, 
| for the purpose of bringing it to a conclusion honourable 
| to this country, safe for us, and safe for the rest of the 
world.” (Loud Cheers.) 

The Earl of Harrowsy reiterated the necessity of 
| making the war a war of nations. 





Lord PanmMurE had not expected so enlarged a state- 
ment of Lord Ellenborough’s views on the second read- 
ing. He consented to the suggested term of three years, 
believing, too, that the war would be over by that time. 
He had distinctly stated that the object of the bill was 
to enlist men of tried sinew, rather than boys of 
eighteen. There was no difficulty in recruiting, 
and doubtless not only lords-lieutenant, but every one 
who had the power, would endeavour to assist; but 
the militia must be resorted to. The suggested 
system of fining poor-law guardians was tried in the last 
war, and failed. The question of the lieutenant-colonels 
had attracted Lord Panmure’s attention, and he had 
already instructed the commander-in-chief, instead of 
making the complement of each regiment one lieutenant- 
colonel and three majors, to make it two lieutenant- 
colonels and two majors. It was intended for one lieu- 
tenant-colonel to be with the portion of the regiment in 
the field, and the other with the remainder at home. 
Of each regiment of 2000, half the number would be at 
home. ‘The noble earl proceeded to address your lord- 
ships on various subjects connected with the war, and 
he enlarged upon the course which the Government have. 
taken with reference to the convention entered into with 
Piedmont. My lords, in every word said with respect 
to that convention I entirely concur. 1 also concur most 
entirely in the high compliment which he paid to that 
gallant individual whose loss we all deplore; and, my 
lords, to show the sincerity with which the Piedmontese 
Government are acting in this matter, I may state that 
not only are they affording to the Western Powers the 
aid of their troops, but they are sending in command of 
them the man whom they recognise as most fit above all 
to take charge of their troops—namely, their present 
Minister of War. (Cheers.) The noble earl next pro- 
ceeded to congratulate my noble friend (Lord Clarendon) 
upon having achieved a convention with Turkey, by 
which a certain body of Turkish troops are to be main- 
tained in British pay. It is not necessary to follow the 
noble earl in the details to which he has adverted. 
course her Majesty’s Government view with the same 
satisfaction which he does the conclusion of that con- 
vention. We see much benefit to be derived, not only 
by the English but by the French army, from the Turkish 
contingent; but we do not say how that contingent is to 
be raised, or to what extent it is to be raised, beyond 
what was stated in the terms of the convention itself. 
With reference to any assistance we might be able 
to obtain from the Indian Government, I confess that 
the noble earl speaks with somewhat more conviction 
upon his own mind than I can speak with con- 
viction upon mine. He has filled a high office in 
India, and he ought to know more of the feeling of 
the Indian Government, and more of the relations of 
the people of India, than I can pretend to know. 
But it must be a very serious consideration that can 
induce us to withdraw from India such troops as the 
noble earl has described, and I could not venture to ex- 
press an opinion upon that subject without being 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of the Governor- 
General of India at this moment as to the state of that 
country ; nor, further than withdrawing those few regi- 
ments belonging to the Queen's service, to the with- 
drawal of which the Governor-General has given his full 
acquiescence, would I venture, merely for the sake of 
employing Indian regiments in the Crimea, to deprive 
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India of troops on which it may be necessary that she 
should rely, cither to resist attacks within her own terri- 
tories, op to maintain that: order which at this moment, 
I am happy to~ say, exists from one extremity of that 
country’to the other. With these observations it is not 
my intention further to detain your lordshiips, except to 
assure you that, in moving the second reading of this 
bill, | doso solely with the intention of engrafting upon 
her Majesty’s serviee a body of men who shall be capable 


no objection, as I said before, to limit it for a period of 
three years, feeling not the slightest doubt that when 


@ single European regiment from India, or of employing 
them im the Crimea.” 

Lord MALMessury complained that the militia regi- 
ments had been disorganised by the sergeants 
-of the line who had been sent to enlist militiamen for 
their regiments. In consequence of this system, as well 
.a8 of the violation of the originab understanding on 
which the force had been raised, an impression now pre- 
veiled that the militia ae a bedy had not been fairly 


treated. 

Lord Grey quite agreed with Lord Malmesbury in 
thinking that the re from the: original under- 
standing had had a very prejudicial effect on the mi- 
litia. Instead of enticing away men from the militia 
into the line, the proper way was to increase the army 
in a legitimate manner, by holding out sufficient induce - 
ment to men to enter at once into the regular service. 
In reference to what he could not help calling the wild 
and extravagant suggestions of Lord Ellenborough with 
regard to a campaign in Asia, he was glad to find Lord 
Panmure gave fiiem no countenance. With regard to 
Poland, too, and her nationality, he trusted that the 
present war would not be diverted from its original 
object into a scheme for the restoration of that kingdom. 
No man felt more for the fate of Poland; but the Poles, 
by their incurable dissensions and divisions, had ruined 
their country. 

After some further diseussion, in whith Lord Cot- 
Chester and Earl Frrzwii1aMm took part, Lord Pan- 
MURR, incidental to some remarks, explained the system 
of purchasing discharge, and re-entering the army. 
When he (Lord Panmure) first went to the War-office, 
the existing regulation was, that if a man purchased his 
discharge, he was allowed six months for further con- 
sidering the step he was about to take, and, if he rejoined 
the service before that period expired, a portion of the 
Toney was repaid to him, and his former year of servi- 
tude then counted towards his pension. When he was 


THE LEADER. 


|Sarunmay, 








RESIGNATION OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, MR. GLADSTONE» 
AND MR. SYDNEY HERBERT. 

The rumours of dissension in the Cabinet’ which were 
floating about in the early part of the week, were con- 
firmed on Thursday. After a few unimportant questions 
had been put, 

Lord Patmerston said—Sir, I have to state to the 
House that which I believe is generally perfectly well 
known already, that three members of her Majesty’s 
Government have intimated their intention to resign the 
offices which they have hitherto held; I refer to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
These officers now hold their offices only until their suc- 
cessors shall have been appointed. Under these circum- 
stances, and considering also that these three officers are 
members of the Government in this House, I trust that 
hon. members will not think I am pressing unduly upon 
their indulgence if I propose to them not to enter upon 
the public business to-day, except in the case of those 
orders of the day to which no objection whatever can be 
made. If anything is in the least objected to, of course 
we shall not press it.. To-morrow my right hon. friends 
will attend in their places, and state to the House the 
grounds upon which they have come to the decision 
which I have now reported. I therefore propose that the 
Ffouse shoald adjourn without going into other business, 
after the orders of the day are disposed of. 

Mr. Disgax.t: I merely wish to state that I have 
heard with deep regret—(‘‘Hear, hear,” and laughter )— 
that before ten days have elapsed the Government which 
we had hoped would have been a strong one is partially 
dissolved, and that notwithstanding the presence of the 
noble lord, who was generally considered to be an ob- 
stacle to the formation of a strong Government, is a | 
difficulty which no longer exists. Of course, after the | 
statement of the noble lord opposite (Lord Palmerston), | 
and in the absence of the right hon. gentlemen whose | 
conduct and that of the noble lord will be canvassed on | 
the proper occasion, it will be improper to say more. I 
only wish the noble lord to understand that [ think I 
am expressing a pretty general feeling, both of this 
House and of the country, when I say that I have heard 
the official statement which has been made to-night of 
the partial dissolution of the recently-formed Govern- 
ment with deep regret and with some consternation. | 

The members who had motions on the papers for that | 
day consented to postpone them, and the House ad- | 
journed; Mr. Roebuck’s motion being postponed until 
the following day (yesterday). 

DAY OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 

On the motion of the adjournment of the House of 
Lords on Thursday, the Earl of Ropen said there was a 
general impression that our army in the Crimea was 
wasting away. Unlessa special day of humiliation and 
prayer was appointed, we should certainly draw down 
upon the country the most disastrous consequences. 








Secretary at War he extended the period given for con- 
sideration to one year, and he understood from the 
Commander-in-Chief that it had been still further pro- 
longed, and was now two years. So that, at present, if 
a man purchased his discharge and repented of the step 
during the next two consecutive years, he might return 
to the army, and his previous service would be reckoned 
as an part of the whole term, at the expiration 
of which he was entitled to a pension. This system, 
he thought, already presented a sufficient opening to 
men who had retired from the service and afterwards 
wished to return to it; and even if they were now to 
propose that all the men who had purchased their dis- 
charge should, without restriction, be allowed to rejoin 
the army, and reckon their former service towards a pen- 
sion, an experience of six years at the War-office con- 
vineed him that the force likely to be so obtained would 
be of very trifling worth indeed. During the whole of that 
period of six years he did not believe that there were more 
than sixty or seventy menin each year who purchased 
their dischange ; and when they remembered that the 
cost of a discharge was 20/. for the infantry, and 30/. 
for the cavalry, it was easy to understand that the 
friends of private soldiers, looking at the class to which 
they generally belonged, would experience considerable 
difficulty in raising either of those sums. Again, men 
who had purchased their discharge after fourteen years’ 
service, would, he apprehended, be somewhat too old to 
enlist again. A man who joined the army at eighteen 
would be thirty-two years of age when he had served 


fourteen years; and if he purchased his disclrarge this | 


year he might be a very good soldier, but if he offered 
himself after he had attained his thirty-fifth or thirty- 
sixth year, he would be rather too old to be invited to 
re-enter the service. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

The standing orders were then suspended, and the bill 
went through the remaining stages and was passed, cer- 
tain words inserted on the third reading, on the 
motion of Lord Panmure, limiting the operations of the 
bill to three years. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the first seeond readings 
were moved in the House of Commons by Mr. F. Pxsx, 
and after some most skirmishing between 


Colonel Forester and Lord Seymour, respecting the de- 
sirability of heaviness in the household cavalry, the bill 
was passed through both stages. 





When he had alluded to the subject before, the Earl of 
| Aberdeen had expressed an objection to it. The Earl | 
| of ABERDEEN explained that he had not objected to the | 
appointment of a day for such a purpose, but he had | 
| objected to the introduction of a special prayer in the 
liturgy for ordinary use. This explanation was satis- 
| factory to the Earl of Roden, and Earl GRANvViLLE | 
| Stated that it was the intention of the Government to 
| advise her Majesty to appoint a day for the purpose of 
| prayer. 
TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Mr. Coxuier, in asking for some returns, called at- 
| tention to the conditions of the trade formerly and still 
| carried on between this country and Russia. The staple | 
commerce of that empire consisted chietly of raw produce, 
| and when the war commenced, it was believed that we 
| could inflict a heavier injury upon our enemy by stop- 
j ping his trade even than by our efforts in the field. 
The result had disappointed our hopes in both directions. 
| As far as the commercial attack on Russia was con- 
; cerned, we had failed altogether. Ten millions of 
| British money had been paid in gold within the last 
| twelve months for Russian produce, agaist eleven mil- 
lions last year; and the rouble, that pulse of Russian 
; commerce, which had fallen in value on the first out- 
| break of war, had since risen to par. The fact was, 
that no effectual blockade had ever been established, nor 
could now be said to exist over the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea. Documents, which he cited at some length, 
proved that the exports from Russia had increased 
rather than diminished since the beginning of the war. 
For the omission to establish a blockade in the Black 
Sea the Admiralty was accountable, and he challenged 
an explanation of their neglect. In the Baltic, a 
blockade had indeed been maintained by sea, but its 
effect was evaded by a system of land carriage, carried 
on through Prussia. This state of things, he contended, 
was disgraceful. We should either render our blockade 
effectual, or abandon it altogether. Recommending the 
former alternative, he argued, on the question of inter- 
national law, that the trade through Prussia was of a 
character which belligerent nations were entitled to 
require or, if necessary, to compel neutral powers to 
abandon. A practical stoppage of his trade would se- 
riously cripple the resources of the Czar, and was worth 
the etforts and sacrifices which might be required to ac- 


former, and, admitting the latter, he insisted 


| to rely upon other indications. 


vo might pesbibie: the. importation of Ria aan 
into this country. The objections to the a Pre 
were twofold—one, that it would be : 
other, that it would injure ourselves, He 
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must be prepared to submit to the necessary saerificg ' 
war. 
Mr. Mrrcenety adduced a multitude of facts and jy. 


tails corroborating the conclusions submitted by Me 


Mr. Canpwers said, when, at the expiration of, 


peace of forty years, we found ourselves inyolyeg 
European conflict, it beeame necessary to. ma 
ought to be the commercial policy of this 


Consider why 
to regard the course to be pursued with reference tot 
enemy with whom we were about to contend, to oy 
allies, and to neutral Powers. The declaration of wy 
was accompanied by a declaration of policy on OUP part, 
not waiving our belligerent rights, but s pon. 
tion of them. Mr. Collier had alleged that the comp 
adopted had been totally ineffective; but he Cand. 
well) would show that it had been far from 

Mr. Collier had indicated the peculiarity of the Rusig 





trade, which was sustained in peace by British capita : 


employed in raising the produce of Russia. Thenaturj 


corollary was that time should be allowed for Britig — 


subjects to bring that produce home. Time 
fore, been given in the Baltic and in the White Sq 


With regard to the Black Sea, the blockade, he a 
mitted, had not been enforced in a satisfaetory 


| but the general result of our operations had bey 


to annihilate the Russian commerce, while ur shipy 
were unharmed. Again, there was reason to 
lieve that the manufactures of Russia had 
suffered, as our blockade of her ports had put 


‘pen 
Russia the very pressure which Mr. Collier was anxigg ~ 


to inflict upon this country in the supply of raw ma 
rials. Mr. Cardwell referred to statistical details, shop 
ing the diminution of the exports of produce from Rasy 
and of the imports of cotton. The depreciation ofty 


rouble had been appealed to, but an argument dram © 


from the exchanges was, he observed, but another fom 
of the argument to be deduced from the general real 
of commerce, and, as the exchanges were Tiable ty: 
variety of disturbing causes, it was safer, in his opinin 
By our blockade, the, 
we had produced a considerable effect upon Rosi 
Was it in our power by other means to inflict a great 
injury, and would not those other measures inflicts 


greater injury upon England? Blockades ope ue 


neutrals produced a maximum of pressure upon 
and a minimum of pressure upon ourselves, whereas ci 
mercial restrictions at home would have an oppottt 
effect. Mr. Cardwell then examined at i 


length the remedial suggestions offered by Mr. Collie 


and Mr. Mitchell, insisting upon the evils attending th 
enforcement of the right of search, and upon the frasb 
inseparable from a system of certificates of origin I 
appeared to him, he said, remarkable that at the ald 
twelve months of war we had inflicted so much prem 
upon the enemy with so small an injury to our 
commerce ; and this result he thought justified the ma 
of aggression which had been adopted by the Gover 


| ment. 


Mr. J. L. Rrcarpo adopted the views and argumat 
of Mr. Cardwell. Their main-point was that, by shutti 
out the produce of Russia, we could so coerce and ith 
midate and impoverish the Emperer as to compel lit 
to make peace upon such terms as we should dicta 
The whole amount of the exports of Russia to i 
country was but 7,000,000/., and supposing the profit 


| be 10, or even 15 per cent., the loss at the utmost 
| be only 950,0007., whereas the Emperor of Russia 


a stroke of his pen shut out 6,000,000/. worth of com 

After some remarks on the ineffectual natureof# 
blockade, 

Sir J. GRawam explained the causes of the delay? 
the blockade in the Black Sea. From an honest dei 
to give information, he had answered questions upm@ 
subject prematurely. The facts were, that orders ft 


mode being left to the discretion of the English 
French Admirals, who came to the decision that it sell 


communicated to the respective ambassadors. 
however, had great doubts as to the legality of 
notice, and upon a full consultation with the # 
at home it was rejected. Three months were thus 
Then the expedition to the Crimea took place, in 
the whole naval force of the two Powers was 
so that it was not until a late period that the onde 
could be carried into effect. At present, he believed ri 
every port in the Black Sea, except the mouths of 
Danube, was closely blockaded. 

The motion for the returns was agreed to. 

THE CRIMEA COMMISSIONERS. rm 

In reply to Mr. Warner, Lord PALMERSTON said d 
thé commissioners who have been sent out to theselt 
war possess power to effect any changes in the 
ments subjected to their inquiries of which they 
approve, with the exception of immediately 
any officer of whom they might disapprove, 

RECAL OF LORD LUCAN., 








complish it. We might ¢nforce a right of search, or 


In answer to Mr. Craven Berkeley, Lord Paassnd 


the blockade in the Black Sea were issued in May,tt 


be carried into effect in the Bosphorus, and notice™® | 
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Lord Lucan had been recalled in consequence 
_— between him and the Commander-in- 


Chief, which made it impossible that they could act 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MISSION. 

In answer to Colonel Sibthorp, Lord PauMerstoy 
that Lord John Russell would receive no salary 
for-his services at the Vienna Conference. His bare 
expenses only would be paid. 

THE BALAKLAVA RAILWAY. 

In reply to Mr. Locke, Lord PALmersron said that 
accounts had been received of the arrival of the engineers 
and workmen who were to lay down the railway. They 
already, on the 6th of February, begun to lay the 
road down; fifteen miles in length of rails were at Ba- 
laklava, together with all those things necessary to lay 

down, and the operations were being prosecuted 
with every prospect of success. 
RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

In reply to Mr. Ricardo, Lord PALMERSTON said, at 
the commencement of the war different views were en- 
tertained on the subject by this country and the United 
States, but he rejoiced to say that it terminated in com- 
plete unanimity. He was, moreover, happy to state 
the relations between the two Governments | were as 
friendly as the best wishers of both countries could 

desire. 

EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCK BILL. 

On the motion for a second reading, 

Sir J. Duwe said that it was a suspicious circumstance 
that this company, together with the London Dock Com- 
pany and the St. Katherine Dock Company, came down 
at the same time to the House for the purpose of obtain- 
ing clauses which were a violation of the original under- 
standing upon which they obtained their acts. He con- 
tended that the act sought to be imposed on the trade 
and commerce of the City of London by the proposed bill 
was most unjust, and he would move, therefore, that the 
bill be read that day six months. 

After some altercation, the motion was lost by an 
overwhelming majority, and the London Dock Bill and 
St. Katherine Dock Bill were withdrawn. 


SUNDAY BEER BILL. 

In answer to Mr. BERKELEY, 

Sir G. Grey said he had no intention of proposing 
the repeal of this bill. It had been in operation only a 
short time, and he did not think it would be expedient 
to make other changes in the law. 


PUBLIC PROSECUJORS. 

Mr, J. G. Pawwrrum0ore moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the appointment of public prosecutors. 

The ArrorNey-GENERAL offered no opposition to the 
introduction of the bill, and admitted that if anything 
can be done to appoint a public prosecutor, consistently 
with a due regard to expense and to patronage, which 
the measure must extend, it would be very desirable. 
But the subject was one of the greatest possible diffi- 
culty, our whole criminal system being almost incom- 
patible with the existence of a public prosecutor, and he 
feared the subject was not yet ripe for legislation. 

After a short discussion, in which Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Packs, and Mr. Piuyn recommended a previous inves- 

tigation ofthe subject by a select committee, leave was 
given to bring im the bill. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The second reading of the Nuisances Removal and 
Prevention of Diseases Acts Amendment Bill was moved 
by Sir B. Hauz, who stated that since the introduction 
of the measure, it had been so modified as to have its 
operation restricted to England and Wales. Special 
bills on the subject would probably be prepared for ap- 
plication to Scotland and Ireland. 

Some comments and suggestions upon different points 
of detail presented in the measure were offered by Lord 
Stymour, Mr. Henury, Mr. WiutaMs, and other 
members. The bill was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a select committee. 

The Public Health Bill was also read a second time, 
on the motion of Sir B. HAwt, and referred to a select 
committee. 


NEWSPAPER, &¢., POSTAGE AND STAMP DUTIES. 
” @ CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved in com- 
mittee the following resolution: —“ That it is 


dient to 


expe- 


repeal the exemption of newspapers from posta, 


ge 


. i=] 
duty ; and to charge on newspapers and printed books 
Papers transmitted by post rates of postage not exceed- 


ing one penny forevery four ounces in weight, and for 
erection part ‘of four ounces; that it is expedient 
9 alter and amend the laws relating to the stamp duties 
the printing and publishing of newspapers 
p apers, 
Chore eustration and giving securities in connexion 
eae antl the regulation of the duties of postage on 


conn resolution, as previously settled as a matter of 
emence, was agreed to without remark. 
NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES 
I a si 
b ¢ the House of Lords, the Royal assent was given, 
Y Vommission, to this bill. 
TENANT RIGHT IN IRELAND. 

in moving for leave to bring in a 


Pe nt 
to provide compensation for improving tenants and 


to consolidate and amend the laws relating to leasing 
powers in Ireland, pointing out the difference between 
the circumstances and incidents of landed property in 
two countries, which rendered rules and maxims, how- 
ever just in England, unjust in Ireland. He described 
some of the evils resulting from that difference in the 
latter country, and the nature and the fate of various 
attempts made to redress by legislative aid the griev- 
ances of the Irish tenantry. He proposed to take, word 
for word, with one exception, the Leasing Powers Bill, 
as it had passed the other House, and the Tenants 
Improvements Compensation Bill, as it had passed the 
House of Commons, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir J. Youna, on the part of the Government, acknow- 
ledging the moderation exhibited in the speech of Mr. 
Shee, offered no opposition to the introduction of the 
measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Secretary or Stare ror Scortanp.—Mr. J. Mac- 
GREGOR, that on going into committee of supply on mis- 
cellaneous estimates, he would submit to the considera- 
tion of the House the expediency of reinstating the office 
of Secretary of State for Scotland, which has never been 
abolished, but which fell into abeyance in the latter 
years of the reign of George I. 

ApMIssION To THE UNtversiTies.— Mr. Heywoop, 
that on the lst of March he would move for a select 
committee to inquire into the expediency of affording to 
the nation a full and equal participation in all the ad- 
vantages which are not necessarily of an ecclesiastical 
or spiritual character, in the English and Irish univer- 
sities, and of improving the academical system in those 
great seats of learning, with a view to enlarge their 
course of education, in conformity with the requirements 
of the public service. 





THE WAR. 


Ture appears to be great prospect of some speed y 
movement. The latest accounts are decidedly satis- 
factory. A large Turkish contingent has been taken 
into the British pay. The navvies in very few days 
had accomplished a considerable portion of the tem- 
porary road, and the railway was to be completed in 
six weeks. In the mean time sorties are constant. 
During the night of the 2nd and 3rd inst. the 
Russians sallied forth in an unusually strong force 
to attack the French lines, but were, as has always 
been the case, vigorously repulsed. This success, 
however, was attended, unfortunately, with a loss of 
200 men, hors de combat, on the French side, and 
principally in consequence of a most deplorable inci- 
dent. The 36th Regiment of the Line, which had 


| driven in the enemy behind the walls of the city, on 


returning to quarters, was not recognised by a party 
of the Zouaves occupying these positions, and thus 
fifty of their brave companions in arms, with a 


musketry. 

On the 1st, or the 5th, it is unknown which, a 
sortie was made on that part of the English lines, 
now defended by the French. It was already re- 
pulsed by*the time General Bosquet came to their 
assistance. 

The latest telegraph we have is Russian :-— 

“On the 30th we succeeded in discovering subterra- 
neous works of the French leading towards the fortifica- 
tions. With the aid of artillery we destroyed, on the 
2nd, a portion of the enemy’s gallery. 

“On the 6th the French, trying the same means, 
attempted our countermines. 

“The attempt turned to their own disadvantage. 

“On the 8th the play of a new mine enabled us still 
more to destroy the enemy's works. 

“Meantime our artillery successfully replied to the 
fire of the besiegers. 

“ At night detachments of volunteers continually 


them to beat to arms, compel them to suspend their 
works.” 





Amongst the recent rumours, we hear that General 
Pelissier, who has arrived in the Crimea, says that 
no successful attempt can be made on Sebastopol for 
a month. It is also said that the inclination of 
Persia in favour of Russia is every day more ap- 
parent. 

It is distinctly stated that the allied armies now 
number 115,000 men. Thirty thousand French had 
arrived at Malta on the 8th, and also some consider- 
able part of the Sardinian contingent. On the other 
hand, it is announced that the Russian reinforce- 
ments in the Crimea are 100,000, but that is abso- 
lutely impossible. French accounts bear testimony 
to the great improvement in the English troops, 
Warm clothing and huts were abundant, but there 
is no great diminution of sickness. 

Russian attempts on Eupatoria have proved quite 
unsuccessful. There are upwards of 30,000 Turks 





there, besides a large body of French. 


chef de bataillon, were swept away by a volley of | 


harass the enemy in their trenches, and, by obliging | 


i nes: eel 

Capture or A Frencu Brig py tae RusstaNs 
at Evratornt.— Advices received in Paris from 
Eupatoria mention that the (French brig), 
A has been stranded at ia, burnt by 
the Russians, and her crew (six men) made prisoners. 





NOTES OF THE SIEGE. 


DESPATCH FROM LORD RAGLAN, 
Lord Panmure has received the following de- 


spatch :— 
“ Before Sebastopol, Feb. 6. 

“My Lord Duke,—I mentioned to your Grace on 
Saturday that the weather had broken, The frost was 
very severe on that night, and the thermometer down 
at 13, and the wind was very high and piercingly 
cold. 

“ Sunday was rather milder, and yesterday was fine. 
To-day the glass has fallen, and there is every appear- 
ance of rain. 

“Tam happy to state that the medical officers consi- 
der that the general condition of the men has improved, 
although apparently there is no diminution in the nym- 
ber of the sick, i 

“The enemy has made no movement of importance, 
but great convoys of waggons have been observed to go, 
into Sebastopol, laden either with ammunition or provi- 
sions, 

“T enclose the casualties to the 4th inst. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Collingwood Dickson, of the 
Royal Artillery, an excellent officer, whom I have be- 
fore had occasion to bring to your notice, was slightly 
wounded on the 4th inst., when making a reconnoisgance 
in company with some French officers. 

“T have, &., “ RAGLAN. 

‘“‘ His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c.,” 


RETURN OF CASUALTIES FROM THE 26TH OF JANUARY 
TO THE 4TH OF FEBRUARY, INCLUSIVE. 
Royal Artillery.—1 officer wounded. 
1st Regiment of Foot.—2 rank and file wounded. 
7th Regiment.—1 rank and file wounded. 
80th Foot.—1 rank and file killed. 
44th Regiment.—I rank and file killed. 
49th Regiment.—1 rank and file wounded. 
97th Regiment.—1 rank and file wounded. 
2nd battalion Rifle Brigade.—1 sergeant wounded. 
Total—2 rank and file killed; 1 officer, 1 sergeant, 5 
rank and file wounded. 
J. B. Buckya.u Estcourt, Adjutant-General. 
The formation of a railroad from Balaklava to the 
camp has been actually commenced. Some of the 
evils of five months’ neglect will, it is to be hoped, 
now disappear. ‘The Times correspondent gives us a 
glimpse of 


THE NAVVIES AT WORK. 

“The only great type of life and motion visible to me 
is ‘the navvy’s barrow.’ That potent engine of civilisa- 
tion is lying in stacks on the water's edge at Balaklava. 
The principal dépét for the railway stores is in the hor- 
rible squalid space in the rear of the post-office. The 
soil has been for months a liquid abomination, so that it 
is a glad sight to behold barrows, and sleepers, and 
blocks of wood laid overit. It is strange that the first 
use—perhaps the only use—the Crim-Tartar will ever 
witness for centuries of the great invention of recent 
days, should be to facilitate the operations of war, and 
to destroy life. When the railway will be finished I 
| know not; already there is a hitch, for it appears the 
survey had to be stopped yesterday, inasmuch as the 
line crossed the road which the French are so busy and 
so successful in making up towards the front from Ka- 
dikoi. After the expedition has left the shores of the 
Crimea, and has become a tradition among its people, 
| the works of our unfinished railroad may serve to exer- 
| cise the ingenuity of future Cimmerian antiquaries, and 
| may form the only permanent mark of our presence on 
this blood-stained soil. The pick is at work, and the 
peculiar idiom of the navvy strikes the ear as he salutes 
the ‘sojer' and asks after ‘ the foitin afore Sebastopowl’ 
| from his perch up among the rocks outside Balaklava. 

The ‘line of railway is nearly surveyed, but it has not 
yet been marked out beyond the mount outside Kadie- 
| kova, over the plain which leads up to the plateau on 
| which our camp stands.” 
| BALAKLAVA APPROACHED FROM THE CAMP 

The Times correspondent presents us with a ea- 
pital picture of Balaklava, approached from the 
camp. It is the most satisfactory of recent accounts, 
showing that the late stagnation has resulted in 
strenuous movement and animation. 

“ The entrance to Balaklava presents a most extraor- 
dinary appearance at present. After descending into 
the valley from the plateau on which the camp stands, 
and passing over the plain, all torn and trodden into 
mud by incessant traffic of horsea, men, and carts and 
camels, which extends up to Kadikoi, you suddenly turn 
round by a mound, on which stands a battery, sweeping 
the plain, and behold a new wooden world that has 
arisen by magic in a few days along the hillside oyer 
the road to Balaklava. Rows of white huts strew the 
ground, A little town, called ‘ Buffalo Town,’ ‘Log 
Town,’ ‘Hut Town,’ or ‘Sutlers Town,’ according to 
the fancy of the speaker, has been erected on the right- 
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hand side of the path, about three-quarters of a mile THE CLASP FOR BALAKLAVA. 
outside Balaklava, for the expelled sutlers; and,.from) We give (from the Times) an account of the state 
the din and clamour, one might imagine he was coming | of feeling on the subject of an honourable recognition 
to some well-frequented English fair. A swarm of men, | for Balaklava. It should be observed, that at the 
in all sorts of grotesque uniforms, French, English, and| time the following was written it.was unknown in 
Turks, throng the narrow lanes between the huts and | the camp that a clasp had been promised :— 
bow a ak bargains in Nap ahem of! «The English cavalry are not at all appeased by 
abel with Greek, Italian, Algerine, Spaniard, tese, | anything that has been urged to quiet them. They are 
a tree Egyptian, for all sorts of Sora indignant at the refusal of any distinction whatever for 
or pet e Arsd son rere es bg mich Balaklava, and the survivors say they would rather 
= a aan ae tio ea ms . "bek var! Baled : ‘és have a bit of string and a stick to fasten to their coats, 
a ; a ra d ttosa cn as " = a ee if it were only to show they had been in the charge of the 
mT. d., t miter pony = of it for as 7 be vot 25th of October, than the gaudiest and richest riband 
napa oben 7s wh, gs =_ eft ©! and clasps for Alma or Inkerman, where they feel they 
an sie sngusle Gall toe soul’ tetetage of coditg hien etm | were comparatively inactive. If a clasp cannot be given 
mag ty. o F because the 25th of October was not a victory, let the 
his shins over a tent stick as he ran away to escape my | men who remain to us out of those two immortal charges 
horsewhip. H Il the scoundrels of the | ~ 
fovea 04 rape yom fog Bleck on maki ng little! receive some mark by which their countrymen may 
vant who ca ’ \ttle | know them; two bronze swords, crossed, fastened to a 
fortunes by the sale, at the most —— > Q the) narrow riband, or some simple, quiet decoration of that 
bias ego of Ne gr goed Faia a ae Ps ~ kind, would satisfy the most ambitious of them.” 
‘orces us to use; and he 0 8! w hones 
traders sitting ‘moodily in ther stalls, and ihating| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 
over their fast-departing probity. There is not one} ‘ur parcels and boxes and Christmas presents are 
Englishman, so far as I know, among these sutlers of the turning up very slowly in the chaos of Balaklava. For 
British army, though the greatest vein of nuggets that | the last week the Foyle, laden with packages from Eng- 
ever charmed multitudes to a desert was as dross and land, has been lying in harbour, and I am very well | 
dirt to the wealth to be realised in this festering crowd. | acquainted with one person, who has received a polite 
Camel-drivers, arabajees, wild-eyed, strange-looking sa- | 20t¢ from Messrs. Hayter and Howell, apprising him 
vages from out-of-the-way corners of Asia Minor, dressed | oy — for ng in the ae’ a . * — 
apparently in the spoils of the chorus of ‘ Nabucco,’ or; ™@rked ‘so and so, who has sent on board day after 
‘ Bemiramide, procter tt through the soldiery, ininghs day for it, who has gone to the Parcels-office for it, and 
perplexed by the conflicting emotions of fear of the Pro- Who is still without it, and cannot hear anything of it. 
vost Marshal and love of plunder. There are about 150| You may multiply that person and that case by a 
huts and tents clustered together on this hill-side. Close | hundred, if you like, and apply the calculation to most 
beside it is the new battery ; then more huts and tents, | ships out here. The presents sent-by the Prince to the 
occupied by thé cavalry. On the other side of the cleftin | Guards are in the St. Jean d’Acre, but have not yet 
the mountain ridge through which the town is approached | been delivered. Poor fellows t Those who live will 
are the huts and tents of the Highlanders, Turks, French, | have ample comforts if they divide the share of their 
Marines, and Rifles, guarding the lines towards Kamara, | departed comrades among them. Lord Rokeby is said 
and rising one above the other till they cover the tre- | t® have been affected to tears when the fhiree regiments 
mendous crag which frowns down at the sea 1200 feet of Guards paraded, on his taking the command. His 
below. Then there is an odd-looking acre or two of lordship has communicated a most gratifying letter from 
ground, with a low wall round it, which looks as if all| the Queen to the officers, in which her Majesty ex- 
the moles in the world lived beneath it, and were labour- | PTesses her admiration of the conduct of ‘ her beloved 
ing night and day—so covered is it with mounds of | Guards. 
earth, through which peer rags and bones. This is the | THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH—THEIR CONDITION, &c. 
Turkish burying-ground, and full well frequented is it. The correspondent of the Morning Post asserts that 
oo ae may be seen ieee to z down the hill-| there is no great difference in the relative condition | 
= be ay, and —aes = ee empty litters | of the allied armies. His letter, dated Feb. 3, also 
grave cel again. a oe een *. | describes the exceedingly variable weather:— 
vineyards into graveyards, and they have also selectec (re aes j : 3 ee 
a quiet nook up among the hills for the same purpose. | ¥ ~_ ag ag“ 2 a rae of rs ee we 
Our own more decent graveyard is situated outside the | a0 gm gp rs eye t rng ss he ng Bh 
towu, in low ground, close to the sea. The huts and | 2-"28° r Pagans ekg at ne. S- 
tents of the 14th, and long rows of woodén sheds for the | tenons de pe tigpeeaallpncben grr tear, 7 have 
mules, and the tents of the sailors guarding stores, and | opener: a =_ — in the een _ } 
the huts of the landing wharf, are all crowded along the | fn Ae Engen) ORE ae See eeepem, mee gery 
stéep and at the edge of the bay on the other side of the | blows from the north; it makes us shrink up in our cold 
Sete, ab that the place eitensther weeld give an the | tents, for there are hardly huts enough up to shelter the 
Ps vas - ee “ ‘i sick. Ihave been informed to-day that, although the 
idea that he was looking at some great migratory popu- | - rs 2 “ ” 4 
lation just settled for a week, or had fallen across one of | weemam systems. fe BY mach better than ours—-that al- 
ib tamdhreces Gomvads Giles of Australia, Of course. | though they are said to have more comforts than we— 
Citas wile enk thetiesh ont tect carved to the Sete : i they have at this moment 20,000 sick, which is nearly 
as taal thie os sadl ovis ao 7 If Birnam te go | equal to ours. Now, this I get from the best authority 
Gemad of white Ee nese Y Macheth cnet’ ate his | —no contradicting this. And now, how is it that they 
worst suspicions realised sail we, but aber myie i | do so much better than we, with all their good things 
ing forest of timber marching up to the front. endl | for a campaign, since it appears that they save no more 
SEN Gackiiir wiles i mnan end of tauies cach ai |than we? They have not a bit of hay for their horses, 
al ieegailen a Semende a ek — | but in this respect we are the same. The fact is, when 
ert wers aan ea ° a coin aidiaiier Oia me the expedition landed in the Crimea we were numerically 
ion well aaa is puff of wind puts an Bey hye |a trifle stronger in number than they were. We took 
‘ ’ P a ..) | our proper proportion of duty, the French the same, and 
2g aoe a4 a ca a ge oa os | things went on in this way without change for a long 
the camp, but o alae te beet Mi ~m re kB psy “ |time. In the mean time the French had received very 
the spot how hard it it is to take up p Siok sea hat or large reinforcements— we received none; hence they 
wins & amis ‘ a 3 cad ora the | Stined in strength—we lost; and yet we continued to 
building is zhao § of timber has to be moved ere the | do the same duty. The consequence was, that our men 
at ae ; | were reduced by hard labour and constant duty, which, 
TH E “CRIMEAN ARMY FUND.” | in the end, brought on sickness and disease, and it was 
The subscribers will be glad to hear that much not until we had fallen down to this degree that any 
good has resulted from their benevolence. The | help was sent us—and that not until the bad weather 
Morning Post correspondent says:— had set in. And the reinforcements were never suifli- 
“The gentlemen entrusted with the distribution of | cient, after deducting Sickness, to fill up our former 
the Crimean Army Fund are doing us a great service. strength ; and from this state of things we have never 
They have supplied nearly every regiment with tea—a | Y¢t Tecovered. 
beverage much needed amongst our poor fellows who are | THE LIGHT CAVALRY BRIGADE, 
sick, and even by those who are well. Itisachange| An officer of this brigade thus writes to a friend in 
from the coarse coffee, which the men roast and break | London :— 
up with a stone; and another thing, it is easier made, “You ask me for particulars respecting the Light 
which is a great blessing, since a soldier's time for these | ,, : ‘ me 
little things is very little. They have also sent tobacco | : avalry Bvigaie. i sew ssl you Se tame of eae 
and pipes, another luxury to the smoker.” | regiment, as they mustered, men and horses, yesterday, 
: a ‘ | Jan. 31. 
The Times correspondent says:— achiral 
“ Some of the Crimean Army Fund stores have been 
opened, and are in the course of distribution. They will | Corps. 
be distributed officially, and by the instrumentality of 
the Quartermaster-General’s department ineach division} Absent, duty. 
but individuat officers may get stores for their respective | 4th Light Dragoons! 12 6 6 
regiments by providing carriage for them. It has been | Sth Hussars........... 
decided by the managers that ‘it is better to sell than | !1th Hussars......... 18 
to give away,’ and accordingly all articles which are not bone —_ a 
actually gifts to the fund will be sold at such a price as 
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“ You must understand that ‘ 
officers and men’ include all the staff and servants; 
that the horses returned as ‘ fit for duty’ are those y 
are still able to crawl up to the front with biscuit 
beef. Of the number returned in our regiment, 
might perhaps find five horses that could gallop 
mile, and which are really fit for service; the 
are all sickly and dying. The whole Li 
Brigade together now scarcely musters as many 
as our regiment alone brought to the Crimea.” 


ONE ENGLISUMAN TO SIX RUSSIANS, 


| 


fhthe 
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i. 


Captain Crosse, of the 88th Regiment, thus, 


scribes his easy victory over six of the enemy, Thy 
occurrence took place at Inkerman :— 

“TJ fired the first chamber of my revolver (one y 
Dean’s) to save Hourigan’s life, and did not gee bin, 
again during that day. When I was attacked by the 


six Russians, I saved my own life as follows, viz.) 


shot four, and was then bayonetted by the 

fell, bringing me on my knees, and while there I had 
defend myself with my sword against the sixth, Ig 
on my feet, and walked as well as 1 could to the rex, 
and at about ten yards’ distance met my colour- 

Pat Cooney, and told him to take command of the com. 
pany, and get me a man to assist me, as I was wounda — 
Private John Gascoigne came ; I afterwards called ty 
more, Privates Samuel Price and Pat Connolly, » 
defend us, as the Russians were close to us. Privat, 
Price and Gascoigne supported me till I got a stretch, 
I think, from the 49th Regiment, and they and two mg 
of that corps carried me to the hospital of the Ligy 
Division.” 


mats 


t 
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SCRAPS FROM THE CAMP. 

A man of the 9th Regiment was stabbed in thy 
places about the head last night, and afterwards strange 
with his comforter: supposed to be done by Turkgy 
he was found close to their tents. , i 

Our men-of-war’s men have now huge flowing bem | 
and moustaches, great coats made of cowhide, aj 
trousers of buffalo skin; resembling, in fact, gat 
bears, with nothing to remind you of our blue-jacky 
but their bold, rollicking, defiant spirit, which fe — 
long months in the trenches have not be able to subla 4 

I am not sure whether I told you before that th ~ 
Russian major who was taken prisoner at Inkenma — 
and convicted of murdering our wounded men, died th — 
other day at Scutari, apparently conscience ii 
His own brother officers petitioned to be removed fim 
his society, as they would not associate with him, a” 
hé pined away and died without any apparent diseas f 


—__— a : 


MR. ROBERT LOWE AT KIDDERMINSTR y 
Ox Tuesday, Mr. Lowe addressed his constituents @ 


the occasion of his refusing to join Lord Palmertai — 
Government, in his late capacity as Secretary to & 
Board of Control. Referring to that office, he said tit 
under the able Presidency of Sir Charles Wood, ™ — 
much good had been done ; more abuses had been sf | 
away than under any former administration. The 
of 1853 had thrown open the Indian Service to # 
public, instead of being as before, controlled by pat 
nage. Hehad not quitted service from dissatisfaction : 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, which he was anu® 
to support, but merely because he had accomplishel® ” 
aim, and seen enough of official life to qualify hime — 
for higher office. The votes he had given were 

not always satisfactory to his constituents—they® — 
certainly not always so to himself ; but a memberdi— 
Government was bound to support it, and he woula — 
have taken office had he not had great confident! 
every member of the Government. Mr. Lowe hal@ 
pected from the presence of Lord John Russell in # 
Government, that he would not have been asked tom 
or abstain from voting, on questions interesting ie 
senters—such as church-rates, and admission wot 
Universities. But those subjects were not dealt witht 
he could have wished, so he usually settled the 

not voting at all. Mr. Lowe then went to 
subject of the day. “I, for one, cordially apprové e 
war with Russia. (Cheers). She had been 

to us as a weak Power, and I fear we have found bs! 
strong one. But, whether weak or strong, I 

war just, wise, and expedient. If she be a weak Port 
it is intolerable that she should set up pretensial 
order to break faith, violate treaties, attack her ’ 
neighbours, and disturb by her wanton and ind i; 
ambition, the peace of Europe. If this is im 

a weak Power, how much more dangerous and + 
to be prevented must it be in a stronger Power—t 
only able to conceive vast schemes of ‘ 
but to carry them out by aid of innumerable legions 
resources of inexhaustible arsenals, and all them 
which barbarism knows how to put in motion in its 
flict with civilisation? I hold that we are wise po 
ing this danger in time—it would not be wise @ 
till Russia had acquired as her own the Turkish oF 
till she had spread her arms round the 
obtained the command of the Dardanelles and Boxy 
by which that sea is entered. It would not bere 
wait till, having enclosed Austria in this iron 3% 


























may defray cost and expenses. _m_| 71 288 | 142 





dismembered her province by province 48 she 
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ia from Turkey, and, eating like a canker into | services to his country gratuitously. 


of Germany, established herself on its great 

arterial river, the Danube. We see how difficult it is to 
rouse and unite Europe in arms ; how difficult it is to 
stimulate Prussia—the very country most likely to be 
—to union and action, because her peril is so 

e that she has almost lost the hope of existence ; 

and therefore, when Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet deter- 
mined on war with Russia, ik ti ; 
a wise and magnanimous determination, and it 
was the duty of the country to second them. Mr. 
Lowe contended that, despite the results, the expe- 
dition to the Crimea had been well planned for the object 
in view—an immediate success over the Russians. The 
landing was admirably managed, and a triumph was at 
once achieved. There commendation must cease, for the 
army in twenty-four hours should have been in Sebas- 
}. “The department whose duty it was to minister 

to the wants of the army, has utterly broken down. The 
General has not shown the activity and zeal we have a 
right to expect. (A Voice: ‘* He is too old.”) Well, perhaps 
go. 1 wish to say nothing harsh of that gallant soldier 
who lost an arm at Waterloo, and has since given his 
best energies usefully to the public service; and perhaps 
it is hardly to be expected, that if we take a man from 
his desk, at which he has been sitting for thirty-five 
years, and at the age of sixty-four or sixty-five require 
him to enter on the stirring duties of leader of an army 
in a severe and active campaign, he should be altogether 
as efficient as we should desire. : Now, the 
question comes—what is the remedy for this state of 
things? That it should continue would be intolerable 
and durable—inconsistent with our power, dignity, 
honour, nay, perhaps, with the very existence of this 
nation. We possess more of what is desired by mankind 
than other countries, and we must keep what we have 
with a strong hand, or a stronger man will come and 
take it away. The cankerworm which has caused the 
failure of this campaign, and which pervades every de- 
partment of the civil and military service, is the vice of 
public patronage. (Cheers.) Merit is not promoted ; 
the only thing considered is personal connexion and 
favour. It is, indeed, humiliating that we who supply 
an engineer for almost every railway that is made, and 
for almost every steamer that is afloat, —who furnish the 
brains and the talent by which the affairs of other 
countries are organised—that we should fall so far 
below others in this very respect when our own public 





I think they came to} 


At his death the 
| Government appropriated his commission, instead of its 
| being a benefit to his widow and children, so that, really, 
| our present system was a premium upon cowardice. At 

present it was almost impossible that a man should rise 
| from the ranks, whatever might be his merit, bfavery, 
| or good conduct, being the very opposite of the system 
| pursued by Napoleon, who said that every man ought 
to have the materials for a marshal’s baton in his knap- 
| sack. A similar reform must be carried through all our 
| civil departments. It was not reason enough why a 
| man should be put at the head of the medical depart- 

ment that he had had the yellow fever half a dozen 


» | times, had been in the West Indies, and served in the 


| Peninsula with usefulness, and was now a grey-headed 
man, who ought not to be disturbed in his old age. He 
| would have public men prevented from making appoint- 
ments, except the candidate’s ability and knowledge had 
been previously tested by a sufficient examination. This 
would strike at the root of the evils under which we 
were now suffering. ‘‘ Finally (said Mr. Lowe), it is my 
wish, as I believe it is my duty, to support to the 
utmost the present Government. This is no party 
question, and I am prepared to say the same should the 
present Government be dissolved and power passed into 
other hands. We are at this moment in contact with all 
the Powers of Europe—who are either our allies our 
enemies, or in a position which a very slight influence 
thay convert into the one or the other. It is of the last 
importance to our success or honour that we should ex- 
hibit an appearance of stability and constancy in the 
eyes of Europe. Neither is it easy to overestimate the 
influence of the name of Lord Palmerston over diplo- 
matic circles on the continent, or the importance that is 
attached to his being placed at the head of the Adminis- 
tration. His name is a pledge of our determination to 
resist Russia to the utmost, and his fall would be re- 
garded as a triumph of the principles of the pedce 
party, whom foreigners believe to have a power they do 
not possess in this country. We must learn to put off 
party differences till the return of peace, and to present 
a firm and united front to the powerful enemy with 
whom we are engaged.” 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
Tue annual meeting of this society was held on Wed- 
nesday at Exeter Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. 





affairs are concerned, and be so infinitely surpassed by 
what we have been in the habit of scornfully calling the 

barbarous power of Russia in the art of war, in the art | 
of keeping an army alive.” Acknowledging some merits | 
for military service in the despotic system of Russia, the 


Milner Gibson, M.P., who, after briefly sketching the 
history of the society, said that the remainder of the 
‘*Taxes on Knowledge” must follow the advertisement 
duty. To partially effect this, a bill has been intro- 
duced by the Government for the repeal of the news- 





"Emperor being able to dismiss and recal at a moment’s | paper stamp, and having seen it in manuscript, he would 


notice, Mr. Lowe proceeded to say that he approved | take leave to inform the meeting of the nature of its 
neither the remedy proposed by Government nor by | provisions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer—he was 
Parliament; that of Government was to appoint com- | afraid he must say the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
missioners to take charge of every department of the | —had laid on the table the bill, which proposed, in the 
army, leaving those in command just where they were. | first place, to abolish the compulsory stamp altogether. 
To continue in office a man acknowledged to be unfit, | It proposed that all printed matter up to the weight of 
and to send another to take charge of him, was | four ounces should be capable of transmission by post at 
Tepugnant to common sense. It was as if, when|a charge of one penny for each transmission. (Cheers.) 
they had a horse that could not draw a cart, they put | It further abolished the security system altogether 
on a leader to draw him and the cart too. (aughter.) (cheers)—that detestable system first established by Cas- 
He could not approve Mr. Roebuck’s committee either, | tlereagh, in the legislation known as the Six Acts. 
though he had done him (Mr. Lowe) the honour to set | These were the leading provisions of the bill; but there 
down his name for one of the committee. He thought | were clauses in it which had evidently been introduced 
it could not make proper inquiry without having before | out of regard to what might be called the vested inte- 
it the officers and others engaged in the Crimea. It| rests of established newspapers. It had been contended 
would not be just to enter into an inquiry touching their | that the privilege of retransmission was very much 
conduct without hearing what they had to say; and it| valued by existing newspapers, and the bill proposed to 
would not be of any use merely to find out that there | give them that privilege for seven days from the date of 
was something which was wrong at home, without being | publication, on such of their number as they chose to 
able to trace it further. Another objection was, that it| stamp, and to continue that privilege to them for the 
would interfere with and hamper the War Department | space of ten years. As a general rule this privilege was 





at a time when of all others it could least afford to be 
bothered. Mr. Lowe drew a frightful picture of the 
work now to be done at the office of the Secretary of | 
War, and said he was assured that the department was | 
at this moment in a condition of the most hopeless and | 
inextricable‘ confusion. It was impossible that Lord | 
Panmure could do all that was necessary to be done, but | 
at least he might be let alone, and not be worried by a| 
committee. Moreover, a committee of this kind was | 
Most objectionable, because it really transferred the 
duties of the Executive to the House of Commons, al- 
ways a most dangerous thing; and lastly, such an in- 
quiry as was proposed would certainly involve state- | 
ments respecting the French army which the Emperor 
of the French was desirous should not be know n, and 
would probably weaken our alliance with that country. 
He thought that when an officer did not do his duty the 
Proper way was to recal him. But there was a reason 
which he believed operated with the Government to pre- 
Vent the recal of Lord Raglan, and no doubt it was an 
important one. 
Most harmoniously with our gallant allies, and had 





| securities. 


to be conceded where the weight of the paper did not 
exceed four ounces, but as there were some large papers, 
and one well-known journal which exceeded that weight, 
there was a clause in the bill providing that papers con- 
taining a certain number of superficial inches should, 
even where they exceeded the stated weight, still enjoy 
the privilege. The privilege was, as he had before 
stated, to be seven days for each publication, and to last 
ten years from the present date. These were the con- 


| : 
| tents of the measure, which was of the nature of a com- 


promise with publications now existing He should 


| have preferred a more simple measure; but the Govern- 


ment plan, while it was most favourable to the esta- 


| bAished papers, which retained all their present advan- 
| tages, yet effected two great objects—the abolition of the 


compulsory stamp, and the termination of the system of 
Should there be any opposition to this 
scheme, he could only explain it on the hypothesis that 
there was a fear of the cheap penny newspaper; and it 


} was for the sake of that penny newspaper that he sup- 
It was that he had acted throughout ! 


ported the bill. 
A resolution for the Repeal of the Paper Duty having 


never by any intemperate sally or unnecessary opposi- | been moved and carried, 


tion interrupted the excellent terms on which they had | 


acted with us durin 


g this campaigm The second remedy 


Would be an entire reconstitution of our military sy - | 
¢ 
} 


_ 80 that merit should be the road to promotion 
ann of favour and seniority.« At present an officer 

little more than buy an annuity when he entered the 
army, his pay being only interest on the money he in- 
Vested in the purchase of his commission, and he gave his 


Mr. Cobden moved the following resolution: “ That 
this meeting has heard with satisfaction that a bill was 
introduced last night by the Government, to abolish the 
compulsory newspaper stamp and the security system, 
|and to admit all printed matter to a cheap rate of 

postage.” He viewed this question as being so impor- 
tant, socially, educationally, and politically, that he for 
one should never rest until he had seen it become 


the law of the land. When he first heard that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to bring for- 
ward the measure, he said, “Don’t be too sure, 
there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip,” but 
he little dreamt,when he said that, that within forty-eight 
hours the right hon. gentleman would have ceased to fill 
his important office. He regretted his secession, but did 
not think that the circumstance would endanger the 
safety of the measure, for Mr. Gladstone-was a states- 
man whose convictions you could reach; as a statesman 
he had a conscience; and when once you had convinced 
his understanding, you were sure to have his su 
whether in office or out of it; and holding as he did the 
very highest rank in the House of Commons for elo- 
quence, he would give the measure such aid, whether in 
office or out of it, as must ensure its triumphant passage 
through the legislature. He did not think it necessary 
on that occasion, seeing that there was a bill on the 
table of the House of Commons which the 
wisdom and expediency of all they had been advocating, 
to go into a long argument to show the necessity of re- 
pealing the newspaper stamp. His right hon. friend the 
chairman had alluded to certain clauses in the bill. He 
cared nothing about an extra quarter of an ounce, if it 
carried off the opposition of a powerful organ; neither 
did he care about giving a privilege for ten years. There 
was one thing upon which existing papers laid a great 
stress, but one which he did not think was of such very 
great advantage—he meant the repeated transmission of 
these papers by post without any renewed charge. The 
argument used in favour of this, that it was a great 
public advantage, was in his opinion a great delusion. 
People sent papers by post when they cost fivepence, be- 
cause papers were then a luxury which only the rich 
could enjoy on the first day, while others must wait. 
But that would not be the case when newspapers were 
cheap. He had once asked an intelligent American what 
he saw in England that most reminded him of his being 
in an old country, and his friend replied that what most 
struck him was the notice stuck up everywhere, “ Yes- 
terday’s papers at half price,” adding that in America 
nobody would have yesterday’s papers at any price. 
That would be the case in England when a totally free 
press had free scope. People did not buy old clothes 
when they could get new ones, and neither would they 
buy yesterday’s papers when they could get to-day'’s— 
they would rather buy to-morrow’s if they could get 
them. (Cheers and laughter.) There would be a new 
class of papers altogether suited to a new class of readers, 
and selling alongside of the present papers would train 
a new class of future readers for the latter. The advo- 
cates of this reform had been assailed by individual 
organs of the press in a way for which they were totally 
unprepared ; for when he first entered the arena of polities, 
those very newspapers were his fellow-labourers in the 
«cause of free-trade in corn. (Cheers.) But the very mo- 
ment he proposed to make free-trade in newspapers from 
that moment they became Protectionists. (Laughter.) 
He had once brought great obloquy on himself by say- 
ing at a Yorkshire mechanics’ institute, when endea- 
vouring to induce the Conservative patrons to permit of 
newspapers being brought into the room, that what the 
people wanted was news—facts—not leading articles. 
For that innocent remark he was accused of a disposi- 
tion to gag the press, and it was added that he disliked 
leading articles because the papers trimmed him up from 
time to time. (Laughter.) He suspected that in pro- 
moting these reforms he should be creating more free 
criticism than ever, because he believed that in a few 
years there would be three times as many newspapers in 
England as at present; and further, he believed that 
public men were all the better for the criticism they re- 
ceived, and that, on the whole, they got quite as 
good treatment as they deserved. (“‘ Question.”) One 
point connected with newspapers had recently been 
broached in a pamphlet published by Ridgway, to which 
he would just allude. In that pamphlet it was urged 
that all leader writers should put their names to their 
articles ; but all he could say was, that if any law were 
proposed such as had passed during the republic in 
France, he for one should give his vote against it, 
although he was not quite sure that a newspaper did not 
have more salutary influence when it was known who 
conducted it. He was sure that public men would not 
be half so useful if they spoke behind a mask. He 
looked to the repeal of the stamp as calculated to pro- 
duce equality between the London and provincial papers, 
and to give a local paper to any village in the country, 
and he had sufficient confidence in his countrymen to 
believe that in the long run the best conducted papers 
would everywhere meet with the greatest success. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright believed that, whether they took it as a 
question which related merely to a branch of industry, 
or as a question of a greater and higher character, they 
would find that there were insuperable objections to the 
laws which regulated the press; and that those laws 
were discreditable to them as a people, and disgraceful 
to the Parliament by which they were enacted. Let 
them tréat it for a moment as a matter of industry. He 
held in his hand a copy of the Times newspaper of the 
day before. The bare cost of making the paper, the 
material of it, was three farthings; on that the Govern- 
ment imposed a tax of one farthing, or 33 per cent., on 





the value of the paper—a very high rate indeed com- 
pared with any other tax levied at present. The original . 
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three farthings had already been taxed one farthing, or 
88 per cent. A tax of one penny, or 133 per cent., was 
then added, so that by the time it was ready for print- 
ing the tax on the original cost was not less than 166 
percent. Until last session, and then in consequence of 
the exertions of that association, if the editor happened 
to inform the world that some respectable woman was 
anxions to be engaged as a cook where a footman was 
kept—(laughter)—or that a poor widow’s son wanted 
a situation as errand-boy, every insertion of every 
such paragraph would have been laid hold of 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and eighteen- 
pence exacted for each of them. They could not, 
however, regard it entirely as a branch of industry. 
He did not pretend to advantage the interests of the ex- 
isting press. If they derived any benefit he would be 
glad of it; but there were thousands of suppressed news- 
paper editors whom he wished to eall from their failure, 
their obscurity, and, perhaps, their ruin. There were 
many young men even then studying in college endowed 
with brain and heart to instruct and teach their country- 
men. These he would call from some narrow and badly 
paid portion of industry, and place them on a high and 
broad platform, where men could hear and follow them, 
and where no Chaneellor of the Exchequer or Board of 
Inland Revenue should suppress their efforts to benefit 
their fellow men. (Loud cheers.) There was a much 
higher question than one of trade; they could not look 
on @ newspaper as a mere matter of trade; it exercised 
an enormous power for the public weal or harm. A very 
large portion of the population were in a state of gross 
and painful ignorance. (Cheers.) There were such a 
number of Sunday and other schools, that there was no 
child, even of the humblest classes, that did not at some 
time or other attend some kind of school; but it ap- 
peared to him that the number of men and women who 
were able to read and write did not bear a fair proportion 
to the number of boys and girls at school. How was 
that to be accounted for? Let the boy attend sehool 
till he was ten or eleven years of age; suppose he read 
then even imperfectly; take hin away, and put him to 
the plough, or to labour in a mine or factory, for eight 
or ten hours a day; let him come to a home where books 
were scarcely to be seen—consider the disadvantages of 
his position, and it was not wonderful that a large pro- 
portion of the children who left school almost entirely 
lost, as they grew up, the art they had learned to some 
extent at school. (Cheers.) They wished that this 
great and useful instrument of education should be 
turned on to every house, like the water or gas—it 
would be life and aliment tp the souls of the working 
people; things would be different from what they were ; 
and it would be a greater glory for them than those 
present and historical ones about which they sometimes 
boasted. If it was proposed that every child who went | 
to school should pay a penny, would not every man and 
woman reyolt against such a hideous proposition? Yet 
a weekly or daily paper would come in, if the penny 
was not there as a bar as complete to the gradual edu- 
eation of the family as a penny tax would be if imposed 
on the child at school. (Cheers.) There was the Man- 
chester Daily Times; it was not half the size of the Times, 
yet it had to pay the same tax; that was contrary to 
any just rule of taxation. Take even the War Fly Sheet; 
that would be taxed a penny, although it wasnot worth 
a halfpenny; it could not be sold at all if it paid the 
tax, as no one would give twopence for such a paper ; 
those who could afford that would get a better paper. 
The tax was most unjust and prejudicial to the public 
interest. An article against them had lately appeared 
in a paper of a high literary character, the Examiner. 
He wished the writer was here, for he spoke of Mr. 
Gladstone as “ yielding to a limited but active agitation, 
in which we do not believe that any considerable number 
of the intelligent working men throughout the country, 
or of the educated in any class, has sympathised. Mr. 
Gladstone made up his mind, in consequence of the im- 
portunities of Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Cobden, to put an end to the unrestricted free trans- 


mission through the post granted in this country to all | 


newspapers. But this was to be done in the form of a 
popular concession—as a repeal, in short, of an existing 
tax.” The writer dwells on the fact that the Govern- 
ment will not allow the papers to pass free, but he eon- 
ceals the fact that Government would enable the paper 
to reach thousands that it could not now on account of 
the tax. The same paper was a great advocate for the 
removal of the stamp some years ago, when it was four- 
pence instead of a penny. In consequence of an 
agitation, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
present Lord Monteagle, reduced it toa penny. What 
did the Examiner say of the penny? “This incon- 
siderable remnant of the most impolitic impost ever 
devised. The restriction was one against principle.” 
He believed the Examiner was still in the same 
hands and tnder the same influence as_ then. 
If the measure was carried, to Mr. Gladstone would 
belong the same credit as Lord Metcalfe had acquired 
in the establishment of a free press in India. To Mr. 
Gladstone would belong the credit that, at a time when 
the public difficulties were thickening around, and the 
public voice was making itself heard in no very har- 
monious tones, he had dared to come forward with a 
measure to make the press of this country as free as the 


| year past. During the last few weeks a disease of the 


| Sense and sagacity enabled him to detect the faults 
| of the system, more particularly the neglect of study 


power to Cabinets and to Parliaments. (Loud cheers.) 
He begged to second the resolution. 

Mr. George Dawson supported the resolution. He 
was connected with the newspaper press, and wished to 
say a few words on its behalf. It was very pleasant 
for a noble lord to be supported by a paper, then he 
praised the press; but if a paper said the noble lord had 
made himself excessively small, then he calls it a 
“ ribald press.” A successful tribune said it was a “‘venal 
press.” He believed it was neither venal nor ribald; if 
he thought it was either, he would not support the agita- 
tion to increase it. We should have newspapers as uni- 
versal as they were in America. The press at present 
could keep down the big wigs in London, but they wanted 
the big wigs in every little village to be kept down too. 
Till the press had spread to every corner, they could not 
hope to pat down humdrum tapery and routine. They 
should educate the working classes in politics—a branch 
of education they could not get in the mechanics’ insti- | 
tutions. There was nothing fogydom dreaded so much 
as that the working Classes should acquire a knowledge 
of politics. In all these institutions the rule was, “all 
politics are to be excluded.” Take even the rules of a 
Young Men's Christian Association—(uproar—great 
confusion ensued, and it was some time before the speaker 
could make himself heard amidst the storm of cheers and 
hisses)—if the reference did not please, he would with- 
draw it. He hoped they would not cease until they had 
made every working man a politician. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and | 
carried. 








THE MEDICAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
CRIMEA. 

Dr. Scrrertanp and Dr. Gavin proceed on Thurs- | 
day next, vii Marseilles, to the East, the former to 
superintend the sanitary arrangements at Balaklava, 
the latter at Scutari. They will be accompanied by | 
the third commissioner, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, civil | 
engineer, long associated with the late Board of 
Health, and favourably known by his elaborate 
reports on the hygienic condition of many of the | 
principal towns in England. Mr. Rawlinson takes 
with him, as secretary, Mr. Taylor, younger brother 
of Mr. Tom Taylor, secretary to the Board of 
Health. 








SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND THE BALTIC 
FLEET. 

Str Cuartes Napier has addressed the following 

letter to a contemporary :— 

“I think it would have been only common justice to 
publish my reply to Captain Elliott's remarks on my 
saying, in my speech at the Mansion House, that ‘ the 
Baltic fleet was very badly manned, and worse disci- 
plined.’ Everybody but Captain Elliott knew very well 
the Baltic fleet was badly manned. I never wish to see 
a fleet sent to sea in such a state again. When we first 
sailed half the men could hardly go aloft, and every 
sailor knows the meaning of want of discipline, which 
is, simply, that men got hastily together cannot be in a 
state of discipline, and every officer is not possessed of 
the transcendent abilities of Captain Elliott, who can 
discipline his ship by simply hoisting his pennant. So 
much use has been made of that expression, that I beg 
at once to say, no reflection was intended on the officers ; 
on the contrary, if there had not been the greatest ex- 
ertion on the part of the captains and officers, and willing 
obedience on the part of the men, the fleet never could 
have returned to England in the state it was; and, had 
that fleet had an opportunity, I will answer for it that it 
would have given a good account of its opponents. De- 
pending on the gunnery of that fleet, I had no fear of 
leaving Admiral Martin at Nargen with a third of the 
force of the Russian fleet when I was at Bomarsund, nor 
did I fear to lie in Baro Sound with a third of their 
force, or at Nargen with half; and there was nothing to 
hinder the Russians landing at Sweaborg, had they 
chosen.” 





DEATH OF JOSEPH HUME, ESQ.,, M.P. 
Tue living political reformers of Great Britain have 
lost the oldest of their leaders—Joseph Hume is dead! 
Mr. Hume had been visibly declining in health for a 


heart gradually reduced his strength, and gave warn- 
ing that his end was drawing near. He expired at six 
o’clock on Tuesday night at his seat, Burnley Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Hume was born in January, 1777, at Mon- 
trose, his father being the master of a coasting vessel 
trading from that town. 

After some elementary education he was appren- 
ticed to a surgeon, and following that profession, he 
entered the East India Company’s service. His good 


of the native languages. Turning his attention par- 
ticularly to these, during the Mahratta war of 1803, 
he was of great use to himself and to his country as 
interpreter as well as surgeon. After travelling in 
Spain and Portugal, Mr. Hume returned to England 





platform, and to admit the public intelligence, the public 
Treason, and the public voice to dictate with increased 


in 1811, and was elected for Weymouth, which seat, 


years, with some effect, to the reform of the Rast 
ndian system, and in 1818, was in Partia- 
ment, this time for Montrose, which he Fetained ti 
1830. ; 

Immediately on entering Parliament he 
menced those vigorous protests against national ex, 
travagance for which he has becomé so cele! 
Commencing single-handed, he was soon at the 
of a real minority, which subsequently dey 
into an undoubted majority, and besides that, gaye 
a key-note to various new styles of reform. 

1830 to 1842 Mr. Hume represented Middlesex, 
which period he was again returned, for the remain. 
der of his life, for Montrose. 

His long, independent, and disinterested career. 
his untiring advocacy of the extension and improye. 
ment of the education of the People; his unflinching 
exposure of, and opposition to, official abuses and eg. 
travagance of every kind; his painstaking exertions 
for the preservation of the rights of the people, a 
well as his unceasing efforts for their moral and jp 
tellectual improvement and amusement, are too well 
known and too generally appreciated to render either 
precise description or comment necessary, 

Mr. Hume’s private worth, his unswerving inte: 
grity, unselfishness, gentleness, and consideration 
for others, endeared him to a large circle of friends, 





GREAT FIRE NEAR BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE, 
We gave last week some account of a great fire whidh 
was raging when we went to press on Saturday mom 
ing. This fire was scarcely extinguished on § 

night, and may be considered one of the most devas 
tating which have occurred for many years. The log 
of property is computed at about 100,000/ The fie 
originated on the premises of Messrs. Routledge, timber 


|merchants, whose yard extended from Holland-stret 


almost to the water-side, the granaries of Messrs. Water 
and Steel, flour factors, almost abutting on them, and 


| forming the wharf. In addition to the large timber-yan, © 
| which at the time contained many hundreds of loads 
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ee 
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timber, piled in stacks to a considerable height, thee — 


were spacious steam saw-mills, emgine and boiler hong, 
with workshops and other buildings. The steam-millswer 
at work on Friday, and the workpeople assert that when 
they left off work at 8 o'clock the place was apparently 
safe. No one appears to have had charge of the place 
after the doors were locked, and the keys given over t 
a party in the neighbourhood. Nothing happened t 
excite alarm until about 20 minutes after 10 o'clock, 
when the wife of one of the labouring men in fh 
employment of Messrs. Water and Steel saw a glim 
mering light in the timber-yard, soon fter which tht 
flames burst forth. The man then took steps to sav 
his master’s horses, some ten or twelve in number, in the 
stables adjoining the steam-mills. He had just sue- 
ceeded in lashing the last horse up, and was retum- 
ing to wheel out a light chaise of his master’s, when one 
of ‘the blazing stacks of timber toppled over into the 
gateway and shut him in. But clambering throughs 
window, however, he managed to escape. 

The arrival of the brigade force and other engines tis 
most prompt. The engineers, however, were unable to 
get their engines into play for a long time after. The 
plugs of the water mains were frozen up, and even Whe 


Sots MOSER 


thawed the supply of water was so scanty that nota — 


third of the engines present could be put into motion 
The large steam floating-engine of the brigade Ws 
brought up the river, and got into immediate play, but, 
in the mean time, the flames had overwh the 
whole of the property in the vicinity of the Albim 
Wharf including the warehouses and granaries of Mest. 
Water and Steel; those of Messrs. Rosher and Co., lime- 
merchants, and their dwelling-houses; the warehouses of 
Messrs. Rickman and Co., bottle-merchants; of Mess 
Radley and Co. ; and the main building of the extensive 
engineering works of Sir John Rennie. For hours after 
raged tremendously. The brigade, who were under the 
personal direction of their chief officer, Mr. Br 
exerted themselves zealously, It was the coldest night 
that probably had been experienced for years ( 
resembling that on which the Royal Exchange was de- 


stroyed). The frost was intense (upwards of 16 degrees 


below the freezing point). Many of the firemen wer 
coated in ice, with icicles hanging from their uniforms 
and helmets. 


The most melancholy incident was the fate of pat 


Mr. Thomas Jackson, the step-son of Mr. B 

This gentleman was energetically directing the me 
when a blazing stack of timber fell upon him. His 
mains, when got out, presented a shocking § . 
and could only be identified by the iron of his aXé, 
knife, and the metal work of his helmet. All .° 
mained of the unfortunate man was a portion of 
trunk of his body. He was a young man of great 
mise, aged 26, and held the office of surveyor the tat 
Fire-office. He had only been married two yeats 
has left no family. A very large number of ¥ 

are thrown out of work by this occurrence. 





BREAD RIOTS IN LONDON. 
Dortnc Wednesday and Thursday the a 
of the east end of London were kept in & 





however, he soon lost. He devoted his next few 


state 
continual excitement, in consequence the alarti 
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destitute persons, who perambulated the prin- 

in procession, demanding bread 

god money from the shopkeepers, whose premises 
they forcibly entered and ransacked of their con- 
tents. In several instances the tradesmen were 
gabjected to gross acts of violence, and the most 


ing cones of several hundred dock-labourers and 


robberies were committed in open daylight, | 
and to a considerable amount carried away | 


by the mob. The alarm was so general during the 
da 


, Commercial-ronad East, Stepney, and 
the whole of the principal streets at the eastern por- 


tion of the metropolis, where business was generally | 


ortly after six o'clock on Wednesday evening 
about 1000 labourers from the London and S8t. 
ine’s Docks assembled in front of the work- 

house of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, where they 
gemained for a considerable time, yelling and making 


“¢he most hideous noises. An attempt was made to 


forcean enttance at the front gates, when they were 
informed that no relief could be given until the | 
following morning. Bricks and stones were hurled | 
at the windows, many of which were broken. Sub- | 
sequently the mob entered the shop of Mr. Gregory, 
a baker, and cleared the contents, which consisted of | 
nearly a hundred quartern loaves, wirich the men 
ateravenously. One of the ringleaders placed a 4lb. | 
joafon the top of a long pole, on which a placard | 
was exhibited with the following words:—“ We are 
starving, and want bread.” The mob increased, | 
and moved towards Aldgate, and on the way several 
bakers’ shops were completely cleared of the bread, 
which was carried away. ‘The procession proceeded 
to Rosemary-lane, where nearly every shop was 
robbed of its contents. Upon reaching the premises 
of Mr. Barrett, eating-house-kceper, the ringleaders 
took the whole of the cooked meat and vegetables, 
and then inflicted serious injury on Mr. Barrett. 

Several of the rioters were taken into custody, 
and have been remanded until Wednesday. The 
magistrates have been using every endeavour to 
allay the distress by distributing the poor-box funds, 
and they have also recommended the parish authori- 
ties to relax their rules as far as possible. 





Breap Riots at Laverroo..—The severe distress 
in the north has led to some rather serious rioting at 
Liverpool. Large bands of people paraded the streets, 
committing occasional devastations, but the bakers’ 
shops were the principal points of attack. About 
sixty of these poor wretches, principally Irish, were 
taken into custody. Of course they had all visited 
the bakers’ shops with any intention but that of 
plunder. It was all accidental, and no harm was 
meant. They were generally sentenced to some short 
period of imprisonment. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Tne last Austrian note to the Cabinet of Berlin was 
Gated January 26. It maintained that Count Buol was 
perfectly justified, even in a defensive point of view, in 
requiring the April treaty and the additional arcicle to 
be carried ont. It was answered by a note from Berlin 
on the 31st of January, denying the justice of the 
Austrian allegations, and putting a full stop to the cor- 
respondence on this subject, by assuring Count Buol that 
this Court will form its own opinion of the obligations 
contained in these treaties, and will not haye one dic- 
tated toit. On the day previous a despatch was for- 
warded to Count Arnim, in Vienna, informing him that 
the Foreign Office had received notice from its diplo- 
Matic agents of the existence of the Austrian secret 
note to certain Federal Courts of Germany, and of the 
advocacy extended to it by the Minister of Foreign 
irs in France. The Cabinet of Prussia does not 
wk for any explanation of that note; it reckons with 
confidence on the continued existence of the Bund, which 
Secured by treaties, but regrets to observe symptoms 
Of a desire to jeopardise it. 
— Prokesch is to be the Austrian Special Com- 
wd at the Congress about to be held at Vienna. 
Vienna correspondent of the Constitutionnel writes: 
ant Envoy of Prussia, three days back, received 
Stteched inquire of our Government what importanc e it 
to the extraordinary armaments of France 
Count @Arnim is indisposed, it was Count Flemming, 
ior of Legation, who was charged with the mes- 
@ reply was worthy of Talleyrand. ‘ The 
— - France,’ said M. de Buol, ‘cause no more 
Prussia.’ © Austria than do those of Russia to 
Count Tolstoy is expected to take part in the Vienna 
Totter” 48 assistant to Prince Gortschakoff. Count 
we i sto Pangaea of that pamphlet on the war which 
tember > in the Leader in the course of last Sep- 


t The funeral of the Duke of Genoa took place on the 

Seely ~-ahcoquen'é honours. The prince was 

. to his last resting-place by nearly the whole 
Population of Turin s-t CE IS ea y 1e WhO 

strong opposition, com ro eX 
» composed of the two extreme 
Patties in the Chamber, is being organised in the Pied- 
against the treaty of alliance. 


aetenethtmerne 
SS 

We hear from Genoa that Catania has been nearly | ment has forbidden masks again this year in the Car- 
destroyed, either by an earthquake or an eruption of the | nival. 

itna. 7 The Parma Gazette of the 12th says that Lieutenant- 
General Niel has arrived in Paris from the Crimea. Colonel Chevalier Lanati, the President of the Perma- 
Lord John Russell has had an interview with M.|nent Court-martial at Parma, was stabbed on éhe 
Drouya de Lhuys. preceding night, while returning home, a few steps from 

It is known that the French troops at Rome are to be | his own door. He received five wounds, none of which 
reduced to 3000, and at Civita Vecchia to 500. The | is mortal. 
effective of the Roman army, including the gendarmerie, | Advices from Pesth announee the death of Coant 


| may be estimated at between 15,000 and 16,000 men, | Joseph Teleky, which took place on the 16th inst. 
that the shops were closed in High-street, | 


and if a second foreign regiment be formed the Roman Dutch newspapers confirm an announcement that the 
army will then be 18,000 in number. Government of Holland is preparing to send an extra- 

The following is the full text of the Russian mani- ordinary embassy to the Emperor of Japan, in order 
festo of which a telegraphic sammary has alreaily been | to take advantage of his friendly dispositions towards 


| published :— Europeans 


“We, by the Grace of God, Nicholas I., Emperorand| The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs has made an 
Autocrat of All the Russias, &e., make known— emphatic declaration of neutrality in the Chamber of 
“Our faithfinl and beloved subjects know how much | Representatives. He declared the neutrality of Belgiam, 
we desire to obtain, without recourse to the force of arms, | as guaranteed by the treaties of 1831 and 1839, to be 


| without a greater effusion of blood, the object which we | “perpetual and obligatory.” 





have had constantly in view—that of defending the The Moniteur says:—‘‘ The French Government has 





| rights of our co-religionists, and in general of all thes just caused proceedings to be taken before the Belgian 
| Christians in the East. That desire is also known to | tribunals against-a pamphlet published recently at Brus- 


all those who have followed with attention and impar- | sels, with the following title: —‘On the conduct of the 
tiality the progress of events as well as the invariable | war in the East; Expedition to the Crimea; Memoir 
tendency of our acts. We have been and still remain | addressed to the Government of his Majesty the Em- 
strangers to any other mainspring of action, to any other | peror Napoleon IT]. By a General Officer.” We need 
view in matter of faith of conscience. Even now, true | not affirm that this Memoir has not been addressed to 
to those principles which we have adopted, we have an- | the Government of the Emperor. This production, the 
nounced our consent to the opening of negotiations with | tendency of which is to libel the chiefs of our army, to 
the Westegn Powers, who, with the Ottoman Porte, | cxaggerate our difficulties and losses, to give confidence 
have formed a hostile alliance against us. We think | to our enemies, is merely a pamphlet published in the 
that we are entitled to the same sincerity on their parts | interest of Russia, and falsely attributed to a French 
to the same disinterestedness of intentions, and we do | officer.” 
not lose the hope of obtaining the re-establishment of | The Austrian Government has contradicted, through 
peace, so much desired, and so precious for the whole of its accustomed organ, the Austrian Correspondence, the 
Christianity. Nevertheless, in the presence of the forces | Statement that an Austrian loan of 15,000,000/., guaran- 
which they array against us, and of the other prepara- | teed by England, is about to be raised. 
tions which they are making to contend with us, prepa- 
rations which, despite the measures taken for the opening p 
of negotiations, a not discontinued, but, on the con- | HANDCOCK v. DELACOUR. 
trary, daily assume larger dimensions, we are con-|In justice to Lord Clanricarde we make some ex- 
strained, on our side, to think of measures to increase | tracts from a letter which he has addressed to the 
the means which God has given us to defend our coun- | Daily News :— 
try, to oppose a firm and powerful barrier to all attempts “ The main allegation, upon which the story you re- 
hostile to Russia, to all projects that menace its safety | late upon the authority of the Lrish Attorney-General 
and its greatness. seems to rest, is that in the year 1841, ‘in consequence 
“ This, the first of our duties, we accomplish, and in- | of a suspicion of too great intimacy between Lord Clan- 
voking the support of the Most High, with entire faith | ricarde and Mrs. Handcock, a separation took place, 
in His grace, with full confidence in the love of our sub- | and Mr. Hendcock went to France.’ This is wholly 
jects, animated like ourselves with the same sentiment | and notoriously false, and I cannot learn that any at- 
of devotion for our faith, for the Orthodox Church, and | tempt was made to sustain such a statement by a par- 
for our beloved country, we address this new appeal to | ticle of evidence. In fact, itis perfectly well known that 
all classes of our subjects, ordaining :— Mrs. Handcock left her husband on account of his con- 
“ The formation of a general militia of the Empire. duct with her French maid, who thenceforward lived 
“The measures relative to the formation and organi-| openly with him until his death. This was happily 
sation of this militia have been examined and confirmed | concealed from the daughters, and Miss Handcock in her 
by us, and are embodied in detail in special regulations; | diary attributes the separation to the machinations of per- 
they will be everywhere carried out with punctuality | sons in her father’s employment. My affidavit was not, as 
and zeal. . you say it was, inaccprate in dates upon this matter. It 
“ More than once Russia has been menaced, and has | states thatI saw Mr. and Mrs. Handcock in the autumn of 
undergone sad and cruel trials; but she always found | 1840, and, ‘having passed the winter of 1840in Russia,’ I 
her salvation in her humble faith in Providence, and in | did not see either of them again until after their separa- 
the close and indissoluble bonds which unite the | tion, which took place in the spring of 1841, while I 
Monarch with his subjects, his devoted children. Let | was still abroad. All this is indisputable out of the 
it be so again to-day! May the Almighty, who reads Irish Court of Chancery. My affidavit, however, was 
every heart, who blesses pure intentions, grant us his | not made to explain or defend my conduct in any re- 
assistance ! | spect, but it was made upon the application of one of the 
“ Given at St. Petersburg, the 29th of January, of the ligitants, that I should bear testimony to facts within 
year of grace, 1855, and in the 30th year of our reign. my own knowledge, to contradict statements sworn to by 
; “Nrcnowas.” | the opposite party as having been ‘heard and believed. 
It is believed that General de Wedell, assisted by | If no other evidence existed to show that Mr. Handcock 
Baron von Usedom, has come to an understanding with | entertained no such suspicion as is attributed to him, his 
he French Government about the Prussian Alliance. | own conduct when I yy in Paris and in his last 
tPrussia will sign a treaty identic with that of the 2nd | illness afford good proofofit. . . - 
of December, a the cits of the second article, “T, however, do not wonder that when I had acted 
relating to the Danubian Principalities. thus to Mr. Handcock, his daughters, who had known 
It is still believed that the French Emperor has finally | me from their childhood, should recur to me for aid and 
resolved to go to Sebastopol, but his departure will not | advice. And whenever I was so called upon, my inter- 
take place before the middle of March, General Pe- | ference was uniformly not in fartherance of, but in oppo- 
lissier having written to say that no decisive attack can | sition to, the views of Mrs. Handcock, who was deter- 
take place before the end of next month. The Emperor, | mined to secure for herself, in amy way she conld, the 
it is reported, will be accompanied by 400 of the Guides, | fortune of each of her daughters after their deaths. 
the Cent Gardes, and a battalion of each regiment of the | Persons who knew her well are aware that she was 
Imperial Guard. On the other hand, it is said that M. | highly incensed against me for aiding Miss Handeock to 
Mauvel, a stockbroker, and intimate acquaintance of M. | make a will, whereby she left to her mother, in pur 
Fould, is to be prosecuted for having spread the report |suance of her own and her deceased mug ey 
of the Emperor’s projected departure. 10,000/., instead of her entire property. n 
The frost has continued, not only in Paris, but | youngest daughter communicated to me her intention to 
throughout France, with extraordinary severity. On | convey her estate to her mother, I prevented a 
Tuesday the procession of the Beuf-Gras took place. | cuting any deed to that effect which should not con 
So co a Mardi-Gras was not remembered. The ox, |the power of revocation thereupon inserted, and I de- 
christened this year Sebastopol, was conducted to the | layed the execution of any such deed for some mouths. 
Place du Carrousel, and inspected by the Emperor and 
Empress from the central balcony. The following of OUR CIVILISATION. 
Sebastopol consisted of about a hundred Knights, Cru- rey tve-looking Irth 
saders, Mousquetaires, Turks, Persians, and Noblemen| Murprer.—Abigail Shea, a repulsive-looking “a 
a la Louis XIV., all on horseback. woman, with a baby in her arms, has been charged 
General de la Marmora has arrived in Paris from | cutting the throat of Catherine Lyons, with whom she 
Turin, to decide upon the organisation of the Pied- | worked at a farrier's. The prisoner had nothing to say, 











+ ‘rt itted for trial. 
montese expedition to the Crimea. and was comm aa 
The Imperial Palace at Prague was burnt on the 20th INGENIOUS APPLICATION OF THE Domestic —_ 
inst. It was the residence of the ex-Emperor and Em- | Henry Beresford, a promising young nine- 
press of Austria. teen years of age, or rather youth, a disturbance 





: iti , her so violently, that 
Several political arrests have tecently been made in | with his mother. He assaulted 
the Roman States andin Tuscany. The RomanGovern- ! she sent for her son-in-law to protect her. As usual, the 
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interfering “party” had the worst of it, in this case stab- 
bing with a table-fork being rather promptly followed 
up by an attempt with a knife. This young man, whom 
we recommend to the guardianship of Mr. Layard or Mr. 
Catlin, has been remanded. 

Suoormse AN AvcrionEER.—Mr. Leah, an auc- 
tioneer, had some property to sell for Mr. Cleary. Owing 
to some accident it got sold for something less than the 
sum understood, so Mr. Cleary sought to “take his 
change” by shooting the auctioneer in his office. He 
did so, ran out, and discharged a second pistol at Mr. 
Leah, who pursued him. Cleary appears to be a very 
bad shot, but good enough to warrant his committal for 
trial. 

Tae Murper at CuarnHam. —The girl Elisabeth 
Avis Law, charged with the murder of Mrs. Bacon at 
Chatham, has been examined before the county magis- 
trates at Rochester. Two pawnbrokers proved that the 
prisoner had pledged dresses and other property belong- 
ing to the deceased. The magistrates committed the 
prisoner for trial on the two charges of murder and 
robbery. 

Kine, THE THIEF-TRAINER.—This police officer in 
plain clothes has undergone a final examination, in 
which the evidence of theft at a fancy fair held at a 
chapel in the Hampstead-road was completed. He was 
fully committed for trial. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR GOVERNMENT STORE 
KEEPERS. 
Mr. J. H. Elphinstone, writing to the Times, com- 


ments on the “stove case” in the Crimea. He says |of the Crown present during its proceedings, and if during | 


that when officials are responsible for every article 
under their charge, they are bound to look first at 
their own interests. 

“The plain remedy for such a state of things is simply, 
to treat our commanding officers as honest men. If 
a regiment requires clothing, food, or fuel, let it be 
forthcoming on the receipt of an order from the com- 
manding officer, countersigned, where it is prac- 
ticable, by the brigadier. The same with hospitals 
—a requisition from the youngest assistant sur- 
geon in the service, if he is in charge of an hospital, 
ought to place within his reach every medicine and com- 
fort in store. Better far that a few thousand pounds’ 
worth of stores should be unaccounted for at the end of 
the war, than that one British soldier should lose his life 
for the want of comforts that are within his reach. 

I doubt not that ten years hence a balance sheet will 
be produced accounting for every article of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine which has been sent out to the Crimea. 
But let the public judge whether this will compensate 
for the fearful loss of life caused by an adherence to a 
system equally at variance with every rule of common 
sense and practical business!” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Court.—Her Majesty has held the Court at Buck- 
ingham Palace during the week. Skating has been 
diversified with sledging. On Thursday the Queen in- 
pected some wounded soldiers of the Grenadier and 
Coldstream Guards, in the Grand Hall of the Palace. 
Her Majesty questioned every soldier about his wounds, 
and received a report of the condition of the wounded 
from the surgeon-major of each regiment. Several 
Cabinet Councils have been held during the week. 

Lorp Joun Russex has left Paris en route for Berlin 
and Vienna. 

Tue CrysraL PaLtace.—We understand that it is 
proposed to add a court containing illustrations of 
Indian manners, art, and manufactures to the collec- 
tions at the Crystal Palace. A nucleus for such a court 
already exists in a series of fac simile copies of the re- 
markable fresco paintings of the Ajunta Caves, which 
were made for the East India Company, and have been 
lent by them to the Palace, where they are exhibited in 
the gallery over the Assyrian Court. 

Restoration oF Potanp.—At a public meeting held 
at Birmingham, resolutions have been passed recognising 
the importance of the restoration of Poland as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Mr. Layarp anp ApmiraL Dunpas.—The dispute 
between these gentlemen has been amicably arranged 
through some correspondence with Mr. Drummond 
Mr. Layard courteously says that he never intended to 
impute anything against the honour of Admiral Dundas 
and regrets that his words should have been capable of 
such an interpretation. 

Fara. Rawwway Accipents.—Two accidents occurred 
last week near the New Holland Station on the Man- 
chester and Sheffield Railway. In one case, a man who, 
had ventured to cross the line was rnn over and killed. 
In the other, a train was missing at a point where there 
was only a single line of rails, and on the responsibility 
of Peacock, a foreman, an engine was sent to inquire 
after it. A collision occurred, and a piece of wood struck 
&@ young man, a passenger, on the side of the neck, and 
killed him instantly. 

Escaping From Newearr. — Last Saturday three 
convicts managed to escape from Newgate. It is sup- 
posed that they had picked oakum to some purpose, 
made a rope with it, and so reached the top of a wall. 
Thence it is imagined they got on to the roof of a house 
in Warwick-square, and passed through. When they 
escaped they did not wear the prison dress —but why, is 
not stated. 
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LEADER OFFice, Saturday, February 24. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tue House was at an early hour filled to the utmost 
of limits with members, peers, and strangers anxious to 
hear the explanations both of the Government and of 
the retiring members of the Cabinet. A few minutes 
before five, Lord PALMERSTON rose, and moved that the 
first order of the day be postponed. Upon this, 

Sir J. Granam said he would take that opportunity 
of entering into the explanation which the salutary 
custom of the House expected from persons in his posi- 
tion. He proceeded to urge that the further prosecution 
of such inquiry of a select committee, was in the present 
circumstances of the country, highly inexpedient ; and 
he, therefore, regretted to know that the Government 
had now adopted the motion—at least, they had agreed 








to nominate the members—and to that course he could 
, hot assent. If the Government had, on the whole, how- 
|ever, made up its mind that the committee should be 
| appointed, he regretted extremely not to find in the 
|names now proposed any of the members of her Ma- 
|jesty’s Government included in the list. Now, he had 
la strong feeling that if that inquiry was to be conducted 
|in a fair and impartial manner, and at the same time 
| with a due regard to the interests of this country, there 
would have been a great advantage in havin? a Minister 


| the inquiry any questions were opened which, from that 
|Minister’s knowledge of our foreign relations, ap- 
peared to him inexpedient, or perhaps dangerous 
to be disclosed, warning might have been given 
to the committee to that effect. Although it was not 
the business of any member of the Government to object 
to the appointment of a select committee under ordinary 
circumstances, at the present time the circumstances 
in which we stood were of a most peculiar nature. The 
Speaker would bear him out that it was a question open 
to a majority of that committee—which was to consist 
of eleven members—to decide whether the inquiry 
should be a secret one, or open to the public. If six 
out of the eleven should be of opinion that strangers 
ought not to be admitted, then it would become a secret 
committee ; but, on the other hand, if the decision should 
be the opposite, it would {of course be an open one. 
Now, he would regard that committee in this double 
light. If it be a secret committee, all check of public 
opinion upon that committee would be withdrawn, as its 
proceedings would not be known; persons inculpated by 
the evidence would not have an opportunity of defending 
themselves— of appearing in their own defence—of cross- 


*}examining the witnesses, or of rebutting any false ac- 


cusations ; in fact, until the termination of the inquiry, 
the purport of these examinations would remain a 
secret. If, on the other hand, it was to be an open com- 
mittee, the evidence would be published from day to 
day, the most adverse comments, and of a party 
character, would be made upon it, and most erro- 
neous impressions would be circulated, bearing hard, 
probably, on individuals at a distance, who had no 
power of defending their character from any unfavour- 
able aspersions, and throughout the conduct of the 
inquiry, there would be no appeal to that House after 
this delegation of its power had been made. He 
felt bound to say that considering the deep im- 
portance of the subject, and magnitude of the 
interests involved in it, such a delegation of power 
to a committee was not only unprecedented, but 
quite a dangerous course. He was not aware that there 
|was any precedent whatever in Parliamentary history 
j\for such delegation. He was aware that one or two 
jrare inquiries of this character had been instituted 
at the bar of the House. He should prefer an investi- 
gation of this nature far before a select committee, as 
the inquiry would then proceed in the presence of the 
public, and under the check of the knowledge and intelli- 
gence of the House. But, although there had been one 
or two precedents of this nature, none of them were ap- 
plicable to the case in hand. Jt was true that at 
one period in the reign of William an inquiry was 
made at the bar into the conduct of a naval expedition ; 
and, at a still later period, in reference to the expedition 
to Walcheren; but in both these cases the operations con- 
nected with them were not pending—they were concluded’ 
And the generals and the admirals whose characters were 
at stake were present to defend themselves, and Lord 
Chatham, in the latter instance, appeared at the bar, 
|and had an opportunity of being heard. But as the 
|matter now stood the question for the committee would 
the condition of our army in the Crimea, and no in- 
structions of a definite nature as to how they should act, 
or what course they should pursue, had been given to 
them. Whilst it was far, very far, from his wish to limit 
the scope and power of that House, for he knew of no 
subject too minute, and no subject too great to come 
within the sphere of its consideration, and whilst he 
admitted, in the broadest sense, that there was no 
limit to its power, he felt bound to add that this power 
ought never to be incompatible with its functions. 
He then proceeded to show that the present Government 
|was practically the same as that which had been cen- 
sured by the recent vote of the House, and that they 














were equally bound to resist any further roceeding 

it. He explained that when he joined Tord bP with 
he had only inquired as to what the foreign Policy a 
his Government would be; and being  satistieg 
that, he had inquired no further on the question of the 
committee. He had said the committee was 
just, and he would tell the House why he thought 99, 
The executive government had the power of appointing 
and furnishing the officers in command of the army ang 
navy, and it was unjust that they should be Subjected tg 
the dictation of another tribunal. But not only Was 
the committee unjust, not only was it unn but 
it would, in addition, be mischievous, because it woul, 
disclose circumstances and details which might 
advance the cause of the enemy, while the feelings of og 
gallant allies, the French, might be so excited by the di. 
closure, as to hurry them on to measures that 
place this country in a position of great peril. (Cheerg’ 
Take, for instance, our operations in the Baltic; supposg 
they were to be inquired into by this committee, the 
commander of the fleet would be called before the 
committee, and he might be betrayed into a confession 
of the advice he received from the Admiralty, which 
betrayal would do no good to us, whilst it would assist 
the enemy and irritate our allies. The other night he 
appealed to the forbearance of the House not to 
him for such details, and the House readily granted him 
that forbearance; but what security had they that g 
committee of twelve gentlemen would manifest th 
same spirit’? Well then, therein lay the danger of the 





inquiry. But it might be said that he had deserted hi 
colleagues at a critical moment. Well he was qui 


| ready to meet this charge, and he contended that it wy 
| his colleagues who had deserted him and not he them, 
for they had not the courage to oppose a measure whid 
was eminently calculated to endanger the interest 
the country. He had been for standing 

the guns%and resisting the inquiry altogether, wher 
the policy of those whom he was said to have deserte 


them. (A laugh.) 
colleagues his humble support; he had acted with the 


them in the course they proposed to take with regal 
to the committee of inquiry, he was yet friendly dp 
posed towards them, and they should have all the om 
scientious support that he could give them. He would 
make no further professions, but leave his future action 
to speak for themselves; and, with that confession, he 
would resume his seat, thanking the House for th 
patience with which they had listened to him. 

Mr. Bricur rose and said, he considered the country 
to be in a very critical position, and recent events ought 


would undertake the Government. 
with perhaps the largest military Power in the world, 
carrying on the struggle at a distance of several thor 
sand miles from our own shores, and the magnituded 
the contest could not possibly be overrated. He could 
not help feeling, however, that too much was expected 
to result from it ; the terms of peace assented to by the 
late Government only contemplated the crippling of th 
Russian power in the Black Sea, but he was surprised 
to find that there were writers in the press and membes 
of the other House who entertained vague dreams abut 
reconstructing the map of Europe, and revivigg 
extinct nationalities. Now he hoped the Gover 
ment would lend no countenance to such & 
thusiasts, but confine the countries — strictly ail 
honestly to the terms of peace which had 

been offered to Russia. Next to our Minister at Cot 
stantinople, the noble lord at the head of the Gover 
ment, and the noble lord who had gone ona mission @ 


tion, and he hoped they would despise out of door de 
mours, such as that which he had referred to, and @ 
their utmost endeavours to restore peace, upon thot 
terms which should simply destroy or reduce the infit 
ence of the enemy in the Euxine. He should like, there 
| fore, to know whether the noble lord who had gone 
| Vienna had power to enter into an armistice directly that 
| he saw there was a prospect of the negotiations being 
successful. Hon. members seemed to forget that 40, 
lives had already been lost in this struggle. They af 
| peared anxious for an attack upon Sebastopol, which, # 
| sure as it was made, would result in the loss of 20,000 
more lives ; but he trusted such sanguinary desires W 
be disregarded by the Government, and directly they s¥ 
| a prospect of the negotiation terminating suc 
| they would lose no time in taking such steps as 
| immediately stop bloodshed, and he appealed to 
| Palmersten in the most powerful and energetic languag? 
to let one of the last great acts of his political caree? 
the restoration of peace to Europe. 

Mr. Stpney Hersent next addressed the House, and 
stated his reasons for leaving the Government. 
were mainly the same as those of Sir J. Graham; . 
he strongly insisted on the probability of the motion 
Mr. Roebuck being successfully resisted, urging 
it only wanted a man capable of leading the 
of Commons, and who like Sir Robert Peel could 
them to rescind a vote to which they had come; 
that, in fact, like all popular assemblies, the Commett 
only wanted strong men taking strong courses, “a 
easily managed. He expressed his regret at 
his colleagues, and declared that he had acted in pet 
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was first to spike the guns and then to run away frm — 
He should nevertheless give the — 


for two years, and although he could not agree with — 


to induce every man to stand by any Minister whe 
We were at wat” 


Vienna, were the most responsible for our present por — 
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with them in the Cabinet, and that he should 

them his support. 
or ag a strong and eccentric speech, 
declared he only wished the inquiry to be directed 


pa civil departments of the army. 


Lord SEYMOUR strongly urged the inconvenience of | 


gp inquiry at present, though he had consented to be a 


per of the Committee. 
as Lowe, in an able speech, very urgently argued 


inst the appointment of the committee, pointing out 


the great inconvenience which it would cause to the 
War Office, which was now in course of reorganisation ; 
but contrary to expectation he did not enter on the 
question of the Ministerial crisis. 


through a number of the lesser members. Sir 


Joux PakiveTon and Mr. WALPOLE next spoke in | 


favour of the motion. 
Mr. GLapsTONE commenced the explanation offered 


on his own behalf by alluding to the proffers gade to | 


him by Lord Derby in the early stages of the Ministerial 


crisis, and read some passages from the correspondence | 


that passed on that occasion. It had been a subject of 
regret to him that a government had not then been 
formed by the noble earl from among his own parlia- 
mentary supporters. When subsequently he was asked 


by Lord Palmerston to join’ his administration, he felt | 


that he had no just cause to refuse, although suffering 
much pain by his severance from Lord Aberdeen. 
After expressing his conscientious admiration for his 
late chief, Mr. Gladstone stated that his reason for 
quitting office arose from the fact that the Government 
had decided upon adopting an alternation, which he 
considered fatal. The stigma of desertion could not 
apply to men who retained their opinions, even if for 
that cause they quitted office. Ou the 29th of January 


he had denounced the proposition for a committee with | 


all the vehemence he could command, and could 
now only repeat his words and adhere to his con- 
victions. He added some arguments against the 
appointment of the committee. To inquiry, he 
had no objection, but drew the distinction that 
while every department of the Government might 
be called to account, the investigation upon a mul- 
titude of considerations ought not to include the conduct 
of the war in the Crimea. The strong objections 


urged against the committee during the debate had | 


never been fairly grappled with, but were merely met by 
an array of precedents or vague demands for inquiry. 
No one had shown that the committee was a fit engine 
for prosecuting such an investigation, or said anything to 
shake his persuasion that it would turn out either an im- 
posture or a mischief, if not both at once. Even in the 
speeches of members who ostensibly supported the com- 
mittee, he found expressions which effectually condemned 
it, and declared his belief that if the House could decide 
the question by a ballot the motion for its appoint- 
ment would be negatived by a large majority. Towards 
the commanders engaged upon the ordinary duties of 
the war he considered that the advisers of the Crown, 
who had employed and did not recal them, would 
act with injustice, if they allowed them’ to be handed 
over to the tender mercies of a select committee. 
That committee would be a tribunal for accusation, 
at which the character of honourable men were to 
be assailed in their absence; but it would be useful 
neither for the infliction of punishment nor the ap- 
Plication of remedies. By insisting on its appoint- 
ment, the House would practically wrest the powers 
of Government from the hands of the Executive, and 
—— them to a section of its own members. To 
Pride ms that an unprecedented emergency justified 
Gut Got inary intervention, he replied by contending 
at the instrument now suggested must prove, not only 
mischievous, but altogether weak and futile. ° 
PALMERSTON acknowledged the conscientious 
Fa Riga had urged his late colleagues into 
pe t, and expressed his sorrow at losing their 
t ses and co-operation. Briefly adverting to the 
aia vicissitudes of the last three weeks, the 
no. observed that he had undertaken to form a 
Pro ie the failure of all other combinations. 
fesed tha’ the question of the committee, he con- 
wa still entertained many objections to its ap- 
sm but remarked that the country had adopted 
within the ina different sense from that it had borne 
ban 4 e house, and wished for a serious investigation 
—. which many honourable members had 
ena as conveying a vote of censure. When 
ing the Tesponsibility of office, Lord Palmerston 
pon ed that he had never intended to abandon the 
Bee being persisted in, and such he intimated was his 
io ane the determination of his col- 
nswering the challenge of Mr. Bright, he 

proposed tg ne, Government still adhered to the terms 
basis for the negotiations at Vienna, and 
Teaprennnting the conferences in perfect good faith. 
of + Mata eon no opportunity of hastening the advent 
would never consent to any terms which 


bs = afford a full security of reform and independence 


Motives 


of the 


party divisions nor personal jealousies would prevent 


The debate then | 


merely upon the contingency of the vote for a com- | 


‘urope. The question now before Parliament involved 
country, and he trusted that neither 


| would not withdraw its confidence from an Administra- 

| tion who had assumed office in a time of emergency 

| until the measures they proposed had been fairly tested. 

| Mr. Disrag.i observed that the Prime Minister 
claimed support for a Ministry which did not appear to 

be in existence. The House was still unacquainted 
| even with the names of the holders of many important 
offices of State. The Cabinet had been formed solely 
upon the basis of opposing the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and yet within ten days it split upon that very 
| question; and Lord Palmerston himself had abjured his 
| principles, and accepted a measure which he had so re- 
cently termed unconstitutional. As to the committee 
itself, he believed that the House and the country had 
| resolved to prosecute an inquiry, and proceeded to com- 
ment upon some of the arguments against it which had 
| been presented in the course of the discussion 

Mr. GLApsToNE having given some explanation, 

Sir G. Grey denied that the Cabinet had been formed 
on the basis of resistance to the Commitee of Inquiry. 
Their great principle was the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and to this all other considerations were subordi- 
| nated: He had opposed the appointment of the com- 
| mittee from a persuasion of its many inconveniences ; 
but, nevertheless felt that, seeing the House persisted 
in its resolution, those grounds were not sufficient to 
justify the Government in abandoning its course. 

The motion for precedence was then agreed to, and a 
discussion arose as to proceeding with the nomination. 
The names were put seriatim, and divisions took place 
on the two last, but they were all retained. 

The House then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Their lordships sat for a short time only, being em- 
ployed principally in a discussion originated by Lord 
Lynpuurst, with regard to the necessity of preparing 
summer clothing for the troops in the Crimea. 


| 


THE WAR. 

It is clear, by the last detailed accounts from 
the Crimea, that the Russians have established 
themselves in menacing proximity to .Balaklava. 
General Liprandi, as the telegraph reported, re- 
| turned to his old lines north and east of Kamara, 
somewhere about the 7th February. In two nights, 
| during which the allied force covering Balaklava 


| were under arms, Liprandi threw up entrenchments, 
| and so disposed at least one battery of two guns, as 
to bear, it is thought, with inconvenient force upon 
|our right. The reader will note that the British 
| base of operations is protected by a chain of breast- 
works, with strong batteries at commanding points, 
| so as to sweep the only places accessible to an as- 
| sailing force. But on the extreme right, where it 
| has always been said we had batteries manned by 
| Marines, we are now told there are no guns; and 
| speculators on the spot were actually canvassing 
| the probabilities of the success of a night attack by 
| the Russians. At this distance nothing can be pre: 
| dicted with certainty; but one thing is certain, the 
| Allies at Balaklava will have to keep a very bright 
| look-out, now that from 20,000 to 30,000 men oc- 
| cupy an entrenched camp within a mile or two of 
| their lines. 
| It does not appear to be true that the British in- 
|fantry have been moved down to Balaklava—cer- 
tainly up to the 9th of February no such movement 
had been made. Although the accounts of the health 
of the troops are as gloomy as ever, yet amid all the 
disasters of the military affairs, there is one bright 
spot. The railway, that effort of civil genius, was 
progressing with astonishing rapidity, and is probably 
now stretching upward towards the plateau where 
lie the allied armies. . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be aut ticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not n 

for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
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one side of the paperonly. If long, it increases the 
culty of finding space for them. 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worlds by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


THE POSITION AND THE PROSPECT. 
In the present “crisis” we see reason for 
healthy political hope. 

There is an absolute Whig Government in 
power: the policy may be the personal policy 
of a potent individual, rd PALMERSTON ; but 
the Government is a Whig Government. Just 
as the Appincton Government was still the 
Pirr Government, so the Paumerston Go- 
vernment is clearly the Beprorp Govern- 
ment. 

There is an absolute Tory part 
tion; numerous, compact, cnsielenl 
well-officered. 

Here, then, there is constitutional symmetry 
restored ; the Court passive between the two 
great historical parties ; coalition actually at 
an end, and the idea of coalition distasteful to 
the people. 

But there are two other parties in the House 
of Commons—the Peelites and the Radicals. 
Between these two there is but this difference: 
the Radicals have been the representatives of 
public opinion and the originators of all the 
reforms of the last ten years ; while the Peelites 
have been the statesmen who have realised 
public opinion and carried out those reforms. 
And as it now happens that the statesmen find 
themselves isolated from the two great governing 
parties and among the ranks, on the benches, 
of the popular representatives, the probability 
seems to be that these statesmen will, naturally, 
become the leaders of the popular party. Thus, 
we see reason to hope that a third pune 
party will appear in the constitutional arena, 
and we assuredly believe that, by tact and with 
patience, this party can destroy the two other 
parties, drive them, as one party, into opposi- 
tion, and itself take power. The prospect, in 























ambitious, 





(By Continental Telegraph.) 
Paris, Friday. 

The Moniteur of this day contains the official an- 
nouncement that the Emperor has given audience to 
Lord John Russell. 

The Funds closed rather firmer in consequence of 
the report that the Emperor has given up the plan 
of going to the Crimea. 


} Mr. Pero.—Mr. Peto is gazetted a Baronet in ap- 
preciation of his services, and more especially of his re- 
cent disinterested and patriotic conduct in retiring from 
the representation of Norwich to carry out the construc- 
tion of the railway from Balaklava, originated by the 

| Duke of Newcastle. 


Tne Cuearest Vick—is ingratitude. A translation 


ture and the Government from dealing with | of this axiom from the Austrian into the Russian lan- 
an effectual manner, The House, he hoped, | S¥age has already been set about. 


short, is, that some day soon the country may 
be “sent for.” Not the worst ene py 
of getting out of the dead-lock created by the 
‘complete failure of the governing class in at- 
‘tempting good government. : 
| The Peelites do not belong to the aristo- 
cracy; they cannot stand alone 3 the do 
belong to the people. The policy of Sir 
Rosert Peet was thoroughly democratic— 
that is to say, thoroughly national—and his 
followers—those who were in his Cabinet, and 
have been in coalition with the Whigs —fully 
comprehending the spirit of the country, and 
the character of the time, have never ceased to 
ursue that policy—witness their Succession 
Duty Bill, their Canada Clergy Reserves Bill, 
with their whole colonial policy, their Irish 
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ive measures as 


licy—witness such 
He On the 


is Ne 8 . suffrage 
in aes as advanced as Lord 

oun Rossext; ignorant of Cabinet myste- 
ries, we cannot assert, though we surmise, that 
they are more advanced—at least they were 
parties to the Reform Bill of last session. And, 
more fortunate than the Whigs, the Peelites 
are not only the “ Liberal party,” but they 
are the intellect of the Liberal party. Mr. 
GLADSTONE is acknowledged on all hands to 
be the first perso in the House of Com- 
mons; sprung from the middle class, the aris- 
tocratic instinct has detected his tendencies, 
and the aristocracy hate him. His colleagues 
are the only men, of official prestige, to whom 
the country can look as the successors of the 
weary raee of old statesmen who are all now at 
sixties and seventies. The Duke of NewcastT x, 
honest and devoted as a politician, eloquent as a 
debater, laborious as a man of business, is distin- 
guished by his popular sympathies and his am- 
bition to serve the country, in the sense of 
obeying the voice of the country and not in the 
sense of securing family or class predominance. 
Mr. Stoney Hersenrt, happily for himself sepa- 
rated, like the Duke of Newcast ir, from the 
oligarchical conspiracies of Whigs and Tories, 
is of, but not in, the aristocracy: bound up 
with the Peelite pelicy, his whole career mdi- 
cates a eonviction that the great nobles can- 
not stand merely on their titles and their 
wealth. And, fourthly, there is Mr. Carp- 
WELL, a man of the middle class, born to be 
the Mimister of Commerce in a commercial 
country. With four such leaders—four such 
men to place in front office—the “national 
party” would be omnipotent. Who will forbid 
the Loans ? 

The national party means nothing that can 
render its organisation a difficulty. It con- 
templates a revolution of the political system ; 
but it is a revolution to which the common 
sense of the country assents. It does not 
mean the destruction of the aristocracy; it 
means merely the destruction of aristocratic 
ascendancy. It means, not the annihilation 
of aristocracy, but of oligarchy. It means, 
that England shall be governed by the intel- 
lect of England, the honour of England, the 
gy owes England. 

We have the men—and there is the oppor- 
tunity. Shall we miss it ? 





THE DUTY OF INDEPENDENT MEM- 
BERS. 


Tre issue between the people and the Go- 
vernment is every day narrowing, and the 
time is rapidly coming when we are to ascer- 
tain whether the public is as far short of its 
duty as the Government has proved—as cor- 
rupt as “the system.” In the brief debate 
before the moving of the army estimates, on 
Monday, the question was very distinctly 
laid down by Mr. Layarp. He admitted 
what every man who probes the subject must 
admit, that an inquiry carried on by the 
House of Commons into the practical ad- 
ministration of the army, even with reference 
to grievances, must cripple the Executive 
Government. The first majority in favour 
of Mr. Rorsvcx’s motion was a vote of no 
confidence in the late Ministry; and the 
Patmerston Ministry would have had a 
right to claim a reversal or suspension of 
that vote, in one or other of two cases— 
either if it presented new men not amenable 
to the censorious inquiry, or totally new 
measures superseding the necessity of in- 
quiry. The Ministers undoubtedly exhibit 
a degree of activity which would have been 
very welcome at the earlier stages of the 
war. But it would be under- 
rating the actual complaint of the public, 
to suppose that the slowness of the siege 





at Sebastopol is now the grievance of the| Yet if we admit the recognised 

day. The Pilato punaallinay there, the | Ministerial appointment, we do not new 
want of anything like efficient administration, |we should gain by turning out Lord Py. 
and the disasters that have resulted, grievous | MEROTON. The QuEEN must then send fog 
as they are, are only the means of disclosing |the next set in the small circle of selection 
to the English people the really painful facts. |and that of course would be Lord 

These larger facts may be thus set down: |with Mr. Disrartr and others. Noy, 
the departments organised to serve the public \those gentlemen are not seventy years of 
prevent the service they were destined to /on an average, too many of them are 
execute; the Ministers of the public are too |such a ex fy to have attained the charg. 
feeble to compel the departments to do their teristic of that age precociously. They hg, 
duty ; the Sovereign is forced by a certain not even the same amount of energy gj | 
routine to continue alternating in a round of |vitality that is displayed by Lord Patagy 
three sets of statesmen who have proved their ston, their senior by the calendar 
inability to grapple with the enterprises Really vigorous members are not sent y 
exacted by the country; and, finally, the | the country, or if they are found ip 
most painful fact of all, the House of Com- | House of Commons, they are not adopted by 
mons, as it is at present constituted, cannot |the House of Commons. Lord Pat 
present better men, and demands for them treats it as a joke to make a Cabinet which 
the acceptance of the Sovereign. It is ¢hat shall not include the families, or the sey 
state of things which is the grievance. It is |year-old colts; and when the pleasant Vip 
not the disastrous siege of Sebastopol, but |count taunts Mr. Lararp with his unnamej 
the impregnability of the Treasury bench | Cabinet, the House of Commons pushes hon 
The hononrably 
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entrée. 

There may be many reasons why the army | 
in the Crimea was too weak for its work, and | 
yet the work could not be delayed; why a 
sufficiency of provisions, of clothing, and 
of shelter was sent out, and yet they did not 
reach their destination—the long peace and 
the habits of routine tending to harden the | 
experienced officials against new ways. All 
this has been pleaded, and might be ad- 
mitted; and it would excuse the state of 
things in the Crimea. But it was of so much 
importance to grapple with this master evil, 
that the public has now aright to make an 
accusation against Ministers for not doing so 
effectually. The announcement that they 
are sending out commissioners would do very 
well, if any one fault were the thing to be 
examined ; but it is all faulty. The commis- 
sioners selected do not increase confidence in 
a plan of instituting separate inquiries and 
separate offices. The Commissariat is to be 
routed out, but by whom? By Sir Jony 
McNett, who is seventy years of age. A 
chief is to be appointed to the transport 
service, but who is it? Captain Cristie, 
seventy years of age, with such a catarrh 
that he cannot leave his ship after dark—a 
sailor who cannot face the wind! Lord 
Raauay has got an inefficient staff, and it is 
propesed to send over an old gentleman— 
General Srapson—to superintend the staff, 
anc to “recommend” Raguan what to do. 
This is literally copying the custom of the 
Laputans, whose statesmen had an attendant 
with a flapper to call their attention to the 
necessary se of the moment. General 
Simpson is appointed flapper to Raguan, 
We, therefore, have promise, should these | 
old gentlemen reach their destination in 
safety, and should not die or should not) 
break down, that there may be improvements | 
in the transport, in the commissariat, the | 
staff, &c.; but the public service out of which | 
these departments sprout will still be left in | 
its state of vitiated organisation; and by 
dabbling at the extremities with very elderly 
hands, Government confesses that it has | 
neither the intention nor the wish to go to 
the root of the evil. It is ¢his of which the | 
public has a right to complain. | 

But, as we observed last week, there really 
are—and Lord Patwerston may discover | 
the fact if he will search—men available for 





years ofage. It may, to certain experienced | 
statesmen, appear rash to say so; but we are | 
convinced that our assertion would be borne 
out by the facts. Threescore years and ten | 
is the age of men for doing rough and ready 
work according to the soar iataheaiak inter- 








pretation ! 


against all but those privileged with the the taunt with laughter. 


j|him, must carry on their quarrel, not againg © 


Ito be altered, not only in the departments 


| more than to denounce a Ministry toa Hou 
the public service who are less than seventy of Commons—to denounce an Dodget 


House does think it ridiculous not to hayes 
Cabinet of seventy-year-old statesmen. Mp, 
Layarp, therefore, and those who think wit 





the Government, but against the Hous ¢ — 
Commons, and, if necessary, must 

from the Commons to the people. 
Majesty is only allowed to “send for” som 
few out of particular cliques, and the Housed 
Commons is prepared to stand by the mem — 
bers of those cliques in supporting the sm — 
tem. Let men like Mr. Layarp and it i 
Lowe display anything like vigorous pe ~ 
triotism, independence, and true statesmm 
ship, and unless they consent to be tame — 
into subordinate officers, they shall be treatel — 
as persons excluded from political influenc, ~ 
Mr. Layarp will get nothing by makig ~ 
speeches to prove the incompeteney of th — 
septuagenarians. He may be perfectly familia _ 
with the ground in the East, which othes 
only know by reading or talk. He mayb, 
as he is, a man of so much ecarnestiay — 
courage, and organic energy, as to subéut 
by sheer force of will and mastery of spin, 
the wild tribes that haunt the desolate sii 
tudes of Nineveh. He may be preparedis | 
speak the truth about the position of ti 
country in Parliament. But these are mi ~ 
qualities recognised as essential to Englih © 
statesmen. To truckle to those in powet, 
to fall in with the freemasonry of “tt © 
system,” and to promote the alternation d 
gentlemen to be “sent for’—these are tlt 
true qualities for English statesmanship # 
the privilege of a caste. 

Mr. Lows, who had been accustomed® — 
wield a popular assembly in New Souf — 
Wales—who had seen the workings of Bi © 
tish institutions in that school which was ® ~ 
instructive to Lord Exar, a British colony” 
—comes into the House only to find how 
much English representatives have deget | 
rated from the type of their forefathers, 
how little a real patriot is at home m 
Senate that sits at Westminster. 

We much doubt if anything is to be ci 
ried through in that place. The system hss 









but in Parliament. If Mr. Layanp and 
Lowe, and men like them, intend to 
the present state of things, and to 


rescue 
their country, they must be prep to @ 


to a Cuartey Bares! There is plenty @ 
discontent out of doors; plenty 0 err 
feeling ; plenty of latent resolve to re 
Ministers and Commons have neither 
heart nor wish to do—lay the axe t0 
foundation of the present system. And duty 
members of the Commons who see theif 
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pefore them find that they cannot, by denun- 
cation or by warning, rescue either our army 
or the national honour, they must undertake 
the more arduous, and perhaps the more 
hazardous, task of trying to correct : the 
master evil, by wrenching the power of the 
State from the class that have usurped it. 





LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S WAR 
POLICY. 
Wawrep a War Minister of energy, inven- 
tin, and insight, who thoroughly under- 
stands the present war. Wanted a Minister 
who will make the most of the enormous 
resources of the British Empire in men, money, 
ships, material, and science, to crush the Rus- 
sian Empire and build up a strong barrier 
petween the barbaric North and the civilised 
West. Wanted a Man, in short, to lead the 
British nation, in Parliament and out of Par- 
liament, supreme in the council, prime moving 


spirit in the field. 
Has the British nation got such a man in its 
lic , or in its holes and corners? If 
it has, let him come forth and take up the 


mighty burden the British nation declares 
itself ready to Jay upon him. As yet, cer- 
tainly, the leader and saviour of the state, the 
Martnoroven or the WeLiineTon, the Na- 
poLEon or the Pirt, of this degenerate day, 
has not appeared. Lord RaaG.an is not he ; 
Lord Panmure is very far from being he—his 
only resemblance to CnatiAm is that he is 
liable to the gout; Lord Patmerston—we 
have strong doubts whether the sprightly War 
Secretary of 1810, is the mighty War Minister 
—_— in 1855. 

s it =— that Lord ELLENBoroven is 
the man? True, he has a natural inclination 
for war; true, he has a natural love of matters 
military; true, he deals eloquently in far- 
reaching views, and affects a familiarity with 
details, He is full of years, he would fain 
persuade us he is full of vigour also. He is a 
thorough Tory, and asks to be the Minister of 
a Liberal war. Can Lord Ettexnonovan, 
rx | known as a reckless talking power in 
the House of Peers, latterly presented to us as 
Lord Dersy’s Mars, be the man the nation is 
seeking; and if he be, will the nation accept 
his policy and its consequences—a policy not 
new to the public—but new in the House of 
Peers? Not new, we say, to the public, for 
a me we equally bold have been proposed 

ore; but new from the lips of a Tory 
statesman, and a sign that the party is going 
to bid high for popularity. 

Since Lord ts war policy, 
should the Executive relapse into the hands of 
the Dersy-Disrarct faction, may become the 
pos Ag the country, it is important that we 
should note it, the more especially as the 
Densyiter press haye sanctioned the pro- 
gramme ostentatiously declaimed by the pos- 
sible Minister. ; ° 

At the commencement of the war, Lord 
Ettexporoven declared that it was “a 
statesman’s war,” and that the people of this 
country would never understand it. At that 
time t @ people, and the people’s organs, were 

manding that the war should be at least 
ties. a on by an appeal to nationali- 
pend 4 peer night Lord ELLENBOROUGH 
en e House of Peers to a sketch of the 
inf policy he would pursue. We find, to our 

nite surprise, that the statesman has taken 
up the people’s view, and that he solemnly 
— us that we must “appeal to nationali- 

“to _ as to armies,” if we would succeed, 
bat the eae this is not a “bid only ; 
, erance of patriotism. Here 
i$ one great principle of the policy of the 
who aspires most pertinaciously towards 

tship of England—war by nationali- 

It is true that among the nationalities be 


man 


ties. 
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named, that of Poland is 20t—but surely he must, 
for consistency’s sake, include Poland, and per- 
haps Finland too. Next to this great principle is 
that of adequately carrying on the war in Asia— 
certainly a most important object. For this 
purpose he would call on the Indian Govern- 
ment to furnish cavalry and artillery, and take 
a prominent part in the war; he would obtain 
the aid of a corps of Persians, ‘‘ who are the very 
best soldiers, as brave as their swords;” he would 
employ the Turkish troops in British pay in 
this service, and with these combined he would 
overrun Georgia, and with the further aid; of 
the Circassians he would drive the Russian 
army beyond the Caueasus. He would have a 
body of Turkish troops in French pay, joined, 
we presume, with Austrians, make a diversion 
on the Pruth; for he calculates that without 
these diversions in Asia and » Persia 
will be compelled to side with Russia, aud that 
the Allies’ force in the Crimea will be unable 
to hold their ground. Of course, it is easy to 
fill up the outline. There would be vigorous 
war from the mountains of Georgia to the 
shores of the Baltic ; there would be Turks 
and Georgians, and Persians and native In- 
dians, and Austrians and Poles, and Fins, and 
Enghsh and French, all surging steadily up 
against the great bulwarks of Russian power. 
It is a magnificent programme ! 

But what security have we that it would be 
carried out if Lord ELLENBOROUGH were en- 
trusted with the war? There are some im- 
portant, some significant omissions. Lord Ex- 
LENBOROUGH spoke of the militia, and recom- 
mended coercive measures ; but he is evidently 
not prepared to make it a truly national force, 
accessible in its higher ranks to others than 
gentlemen at large possessed of certain pro- 
perty. What view would he take of the sys- 
tem of promotion ? Is it likely that the Tories 
would abolish the military Game Laws, and 
throw open the commission preserve to merit ? 
Certainly not. Yet that must be done by the 
| minister who makes the military service popular 
|and attractive in England. Besides, what 
| guarantee have we that the party, whose Chief 
of the Staff this Lord would become, would 
|sympathise with his policy in office—out is 
another matter? Lord STaNtey is not an in- 

significant Disraelite ; Pg only last week he 
professed a belief in the good intentions of 
| Russia, and insinuated that war broke out 
because the Emperor was misunderstood ! 
| When has Mr. Disraext ever declared heartily 
\in favour of the war? It is just, he says, but 
was not necessary. But if the armed and 
| aggressive policy of Russia be not strangely 
| belied by facts, the war was not only just but 
was inevitable, and necessary for the safety of 
| Europe. ' 
| Still Lord E:tewsoroven’s position in Par- 
| liament, and his relations with parties, give his 
| speeches an importance which they otherwise 
would not have ; and suggest a few reflections 
which demand consideration, and a few ques- 
tions which demand replies. 

Are the British people so fully awakened 
from the dreams of peace, so fully aware of the 
dangerous power of Russia, as to give their 
adhesion, if not to Lord ELLENBoRovGSH, then 
to Lord ELtennorovuGu’s adopted programme? 
Look the thing full in the face, and it will be 
seen that it carves out for us years of steady 
and unfaltering war. Yet the danger confes- 
sedly is great. Russia must be the conqueror 
or the conquered; a compromise would be a 
delusive and a criminal waste. Look at Russia. 
The picture has often been drawn by abler gam 
than ours. Look along any large map, from 
Finland to the Caspian Sea, and observe the 
aggressive nature of the whole line of fron- 
tier. The Baltic is lined with fortresses of 
enormous strength, gradually edging down to 
the Sound, and permanently menacing Sweden 











and Denmark. Poland, an entrenched camp, 
equally studded with citadels, projects into 
Germany like a huge bastion, lowers over 
Prussia, and outflanks Austria, Farther south- 
ward Russia almost-holds the keys of Traasyl- 
vania; is master of the Pruth; and is posi- 
tively, at this hour, supreme on the Lower 
Danube. From Sebastopol—if Sebastopol es 
cape us, she can again send forth a huge naval 
armament; and on the Cireassian coast her 
forts will rise fpom their ashes under the sun 
of peace. She is master of the Caucasus; she 
is king in Georgia and Armenia ; her legions 
have occupied Bayazid, that eastern gate to 
Syria ; her steamers float upon the Caspian, 
and her soldiers eneamp on the Jaxartes. Over 
neighbouring nations the exercises a subtle in- 
fluence, even beyond her frontier, from Monte- 
negro to Herat. 

Certainly, now is the time to deal the giant a 
fatal wound ; and the man to deal England's 
share of the blow is wanting. 

But is it the man alone that is wanting for 
an earnest and deadly war? Are the people 
high-tempered enough to support the man if 
they find him? to give him men, to give him 
money, to give him obedience, all with a pro- 
digality as yet not manifested? Are they who 
call for the reconstruction of Poland, are they 
who demand freedom for the Cireassians, are 
they willing to pay the cost of the enterprise ? 
We > the ee are +“~ ritish 

e ready to their energies in a war 
on thie gigantic cali and stake their honour 
on its success? It is full time thatthe question 
should be searchingly put and frankly an- 
swered ; and if answered in the affirmative, that 
the strongest demonstration of that affirmative 
should be made throughout the country. 

Is Lord ELLENBOROUGR’s policy the policy, 
and is the expounder of that policy the man of 
the hour? If Lord Dersy ¢omes into office 
we shall probably see ; but till then, at least, 
we may be permitted to doubt the self-sdver- 
tised pretensions of Lord Dersy’s Minister of 
War. 





MILITARY PROMOTION BY BIRTH. 


Tne treatment which Lord GoprRicn’s motion 
receives from Government is curious. He was 
asked by Lord PaLmersTon to postpone it, 
because Mr. Sipney Herpert was absent 
through indisposition, and he wished to take 

rt in the debate. In the interval between 

uesday last and Thursday next, the day 
newly named by Lord Patmerston, Mr. 
Sipney Herpert leaves the Government. 
What part then will he take in the debate? 
The position that other men may occupy is 
also an interesting question. We know, by 
the experience of Kidderminster, what Mr. 
Lowe will say to it. Mr. Ospornr, who 
mounted on the top of the Admiralty to dis- 
charge red-hot shot into the building “ next 
door”’—the Horse Guards—may be fairly 
asked, what part of the system—* rotten from 
top to bottom ’’—is worse than the promotion ? 
There are other men of the rank of Ministers 
who have some knowl of the world of 
England as well as of class or department, 
and they must know what is their duty on this 
oceasion. Mr. CarpWEt, for instance, ought 
to be able to tell the men of his order what is 
the feeling of the nation; just as officers risen 
from the ranks have been able to tell their 
brother officers at mess what are the feelings 
of the men. 

It may be supposed that the complaint of 
undue “aristocratic” exclusiveness is imaginary 
—that the sons of the aristocracy do no more 
than take the advantage which their position 
gives them to keep the lead of their country- 
men. If that were so, we should not 
the use of accumulated and hereditary honours. 
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But it is not so. Certain posts are kept for 
“ gentlemen,” with a very vulgar test of gentle 
birth ; and those who cannot undergo the test 
are disqualified, though they have a right to 
bear arms without stain or abatement—which 
is more than some of our aristocracy could say 
if heralds did their duty. A single case will 
illustrate our meaning ; and from its nature it 
will be seen to be only one of a class in a host 
of abuses where there are many classes. A 
young gentleman is educated at a public 
school, goes to college, and at every stage in 
his progress takes such honours as show that 
his attainments are worthy of higher tests. 
He studies engineering, and has an ambition 
to avail himself of the new “opening,” by 
which students at the established schools are 
admitted to the Woolwich Academy for six 
months’ probationary study before entering the | 
corps of Royal Engineers. ‘The testimonials | 
of the candidate are absolutely conclusive as to 
his eligibility; but he is stopped at the first 
question. He applies for admission. The offi- 
cial asks— 

Not what the youth’s attainments are, what 
his training, his qualities, or his health; not 
anything about himself at all; but 

“Was your father in business ?” 

‘* Yes,” is the answer; and the door is closed 
against the youth! 

His father was “in business’ —he may 
without exaggeration—when we compare what 
he found and what he left—be said to have 
organised the trade of the Shetland Isles; and 
he accomplished an enterprise which proved him 
to be a man of energy, invention, and high spirit 
—just the qualities that a cadet of the Royal 
Engineers should inherit. But to have been 
“in business” is to be not a gentleman— 
though Lord Torrtneron, a railway chairman, 
is a gentleman and something more; Lord 
Lonponperry is a gentleman though a coal- 
dealer; and Lord CLANRICARDE would not be 
excluded on ¢hat account from the Royal 
Engineers! 

The young man applies to an officer in 
command, states his case, and is advised not to 
attempt perseverance. Evidently the worthy 
= Epaulettes thinks that a young gentleman 
who is not “a gentleman” ought not to be 
admitted. 4 7" 

Now are men born engineers by the rules of 
the Herald’s college, or by the ou fe of a much 
higher college? For it strikes us, that if the 
Royal Engineers are selected according to the 
exclusively “ gentle” station of their fathers, 
Sebastopol is no mystery, nor likely to be the 
last of commentaries on that mode of selecting 
of Engineers. 





OUR PRESTIGE IN EUROPE. 





Human nature is so made, and it would be 
waste of time to repine thereat. The French 
—at least such of them as have not joined 
the roy of silence and patience, the 
French of the official and venal species—are 
secretly exulting over our discomfiture in the 
Crimea. They now believe, perhaps with 
some semblance of reason, that England has | 
ceased to be a first-rate Power. We are. 
shining, fiery, but dim and artificially magni- | 
fied, far down on the western slope of the. 
heavens. There can be now no further 
doubt about it; we are, indeed, a nation of) 
shopkeepers, and nothing else ; capable, per- | 
haps, of a vigorous, though vain attempt to 
defend our plate-glass and our four-post 
bedsteads if irectly attacked, but too incom- 
petent, too ill-constructed, too steeped in 
mere questions of profit and loss, too suffo- 
cated with wealth, too fond of ease and our 
skins to be worth a jot as allies in a great 
war, John Bull, poised on legs of Egyptian 
proportion, may stand on his threshold or 
step to the curb-stone, and give one sturdy 





blow with his fist; but take him out for a|they are doing, and would like to 
campaign, and he pants and chokes, and in- | whither they are going ; and, although fone 
dulges in harmless martial pantomime miles | statesmen and diplomatists — sharin 








behind. There was a letter from the scene | opinion of our short-sighted and selfish 
of war read the other night in a Parisian | verning classes—may deride the idea da 
salon. “ We should have done the work,” it| reform, and tell us that the necesggj We 


Is it come to that coupling ?—“ It is impos- | these interested suggestions. He who 
They are | at reform fears it. 


said, “ but for the English and the Turks.”— | plead is a sign of decay, we must roel 


sible to act with such people. : 
never ready.” We are not cowards, only| A vague rumour has been circulated thg 
stupid and slow! some of our boldest statesmen have di 

We know what stress is really to be laid | at Imperial suggestion, though for the present 
on this opinion, but it would be very unwise | they have rejected, the idea of introducing the 
to dissimulate the fact of its existence and | conscription into England. In Paris, ¢ 
rapid spread, not only through France, but | who affect to wish us well cannot see that we 
over the whole Continent. It may come to | have any other alternative. Either we mus 


constitute a great danger. At least one half 
of a nation’s power consists in the prestige | 
that surrounds it. A man of honour, courage, | 
and strength may fight his way through a_ 
crowd which, if it ever learned to despise, -| 
could crush him at once. Is it not worth | 
while, instead of trusting any longer to the 
vast latent resources of Anglo-Saxon energy 
—no doubt capable of bringing us sate 
through far greater dangers than we have 
yet encountered—to do something at once 
calculated to give a different direction to the 
current of public opinion abroad, and to save 
this country from the attacks of the Coalition 
of Envy, which may be nearer in possibility 
than we like to believe ? 

Within the last few weeks it has become 
an article of Continental faith—greedily ac- 
cepted—that the last Englishman to be 
feared or respected fell at Alma or Inker- 
man, or is freezing to death in the peninsula 
of Cherson. We have no longer, it is said, 
either an army or the means of getting one 
together. How this strange result has been 
brought about is a mystery. No one can 
understand why, in a country which has 
made so much boast of its warlike enthusiasm, 
which has thundered in monster meetings, 
emptied out its purse in pay type and 
shaken the sides of the world by the clamour 
of its press, recruits more numerous than the 
Government can manage do not pour in. 
There is certainly at first sight a sufficiently 
broad contradiction between our talk and 
our performance in this respect. Unless the 
apostles of peace at any price have a greater 
hold than seems likely on the classes whence 
the raw material of armies is drawn, it must 
be admitted that there exist artificial reasons 
by which the people are separated in feel- 
ing from the Government. What these 
reasons are, no calm observer of public 
affairs here at home can fail to perceive ;_ but 
they are perfectly inappreciable abroad where 
ee wait only for the practical results that 


ought to follow on national bluster ;—and so 





the report goes round: 
on the wane. 


Ingland’s glory is | 


| 


submit to that degradation, or perish. This 
is nonsense. Let our friends be quite g 
at any rate, that until all other reasonable 
measures have been tried, England will not 
receive any such proposition, except with 
derision. Yet, no doubt many of our wise 
governors—wise in their own interest—would 
prefer even taking such a hint from the mg 
whose policy they so much admire—it seems 
true that the Emperor did really throw ou 
the hint—to striking in with public opinion 
and giving us, in a country which has so many 
democratic tendencies, a really demoeraty 
army. 

One of the sophisms by which the co 
scription is made tolerable abroad is the» 
sertion that it is a democratic institution. 4 
Frenchman, becoming a hero on compulsion, 
is ready to accept the apology without much 
scrutiny. But there never was a em: 
mistake. The conscription is a tax of blood 
mage g | raised only on the poorest mem 

ers of the community. Save in rare e 
ceptions, no man looks forward to the period — 
of drawing without horror ; and no man goes — 
for a soldier unless he fails in an attempt to — 
beg or borrow sufficient to buy himself off 
The aristocratic and bourgeois classes, there _ 
fore, escape the heavier obligations of this 
law, which spreads misery and immorality 
amongst the = We will have nothing to 
do with it. There must be, there are, means 
of raising an army quite effective enough for 
our purpose on very different principles. 

It is now superfluous to enumerate thow 
means. Every one knows them—both thow 
who recommend, because they have the 
honour and safety of the country at heart 
and those who oppose, because they think — 
only of class interests, and would pref 
reigning alone in a degraded realm to sharing 
power with the real citizen of a free common 
wealth. It is quite evident that the soldier's 
life may, both by increased pecuniary advat 
tages and greater promise of honour and ab 
vancement, be made attractive to as malj 
young men as we can find use for. The met 


hope of good pay would, perhaps, not be sif 


There is probably some slight want of good ficient, although a little increase might have 
faith in those who propagate this opinion. |a considerable effect. But you must puts 
At any rate they are ignorant of the stuff of |Marshal’s baton in the knapsack of evety 
which soldiers are made, and of the way in |soldier. Unless you do that in these days 
which they are made. In former years the | enlightenment, nothing will avail. At pre | 
English army, which has done so many fine | sent, the common soldier is in the positiol 
things, was recruited from the ranks of idle- | of a man who stands for hours with his no# 
ness, of misery, and of crime. Tall, raw-jagainst the doors of a theatre to secure? 
boned youths were lured into the arena like | good place, and when it is opened, finds 
bulls by a bit of searlet cloth. Discontented | the front seats taken. Everybody has bee 
sons and disappointed lovers started on the | before him there with his money. 
heroic road through mere spite, stupified; These ideas of reform, however, as we have 
during the first irrevocable steps by beer and | hinted, are laughed at in France, where pe 
gin. No one can regret the fact, if it be |ple, even in opposition, take their opimio 
true, that these causes have ceased to operate joften on such matters from authority. 
in so great a degree ; and surely in the yast | Whence we derive our hopes—from free dis 
multitude of human motives there may be | cussion—they imagine all our dangers | 
found others quite as operative, and more re- ‘flow. We are under the curse of 
spectable. But we cannot expect to get | mentary government—meaning not only out 
new men with the old machinery; people|cramped forms, but all the means by ¥ 
think nowadays before allowing their palms | public opinion expresses itself. Look at the 
to be tickled by the shilling ; they know what article published the other day in the Mone 
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versel, unsigned, but recognised as 


teur - 

the 
from horitative style. | 
lighted with our discomfiture, and attributes 
jt to our imperfect form of government. 
Nothing like leather, says he. See what 
the “ Elect of eight millions, invested with 
absolute authority, can do. No babblers 
thwart him. And then he tells us that if we 
did have a brilliant time of it towards the 
beginning of this century, it was because 
then we had King Pitt to reign over us. 
The universal panacea 1s silence, repression ; 
the great political watchword is mum; the 
finest people is a people of puppets. This 
hilosophy is accepted by the venal and 
indifferent classes in I rance. We shall talk 
one of these days of its results. 





rR. GLADSTONE’S NEW POSTAL LAW 
AND THE EXETER-HALL MEETING. 


Our readers need not to be reminded of 


the steady support which this journal has 
rendered from the first to the just and useful 
agitation for repealing the inposts which 
impede the diffusion of knowledge. The 
abolition of the compulsory stamp on news- 
and of that disgraceful CasTLEREAGH- 


n of the Emperor himself, from | 
The writer is de- | 


_| * the 


| man with a conscience,” and we count the 


moral effect of that meeting of as much value 
as its political influence. 

Absurd apprehensions prevail (absurd as 
those which needlessly agitated the farmers 
on the eve of corn-law repeal) that the mul- 
| tiplication of cheap journals will damage 
ithe circulation of existing ones. We have 
long ago exposed this fallacy. When print- 
\ing was invented writing was expected 
|to go out of fashion. Mr. GLapstoyE is 
| regarded now as Caxton was then. But as 
| there is still need for the labours of the pen- 
man, so there will be a demand for metropo- 

litan journals when, as Mr. Dawson rightly 

prays, every hamlet in England shall have its 

Journal, criticising Squire Buwrus and Lady 
| BountirvL, of the Grange, as we criticise the 
| red-tapist of Downing-street. MacauLay 
relates how, in the reign of Cuartes II., 

literature which could be carried 

in a post-bag then formed the greater 
part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated 
by the country divines and country justices. 
| The difficulty and expense of conveying large 
packets from place to place was so great, that 
an extensive work was longer in making its 
way from Paternoster-row to Devonshire or 

| Lancashire than it now is in reaching Ken- 


evised security system, which assumed 
journalism to be a felonious profession, we 
are happy to say is now inevitable. We 
agree with Lord Srantey that the news- 
aper is not intrinsically a tax on knowledge, 
but rather a postal payment, and the adjust- 
ment proposed by the late CHANceLLor of 
the Excnequer of making the stamp optional 
to those who need it, is as necessary as it is 
beneficial. There is, however, no denying 
that it was intended to act, and has acted—as 


itucky.” Had the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Cuartes II. proposed the pre- 
sent rates of transit for news a reyo- 
|lution would have been foretold. News- 
_vendors and news-buyers would alike have 
‘! arisen in rebellion—but the innovation would 
have done both good, and so will the new 
postal law. The news-maker and the news- 
|consumer are now on the eve of new advan- 
| tages, and the wonder will be twelve months 
the most offensive of taxes on the diffusion hence that the press was the last to see its 
of information, by making the stamp indis. | 0 interests. Unless our contemporaries 
pensable to the publication of news. The | look to their duties, the public will be in ad- 
monopoly of political facts is now irrevocably | V@Uce of its teachers. 
doomed, and once abolished by Parliament, | 
no power in the State will ever be able to re- 
enact it. To Free Bread will be added Free | 


News, and the body and soul of the nation| We are not usually disposed to pay parti- 
will stand sentinels over the concessions. |cular attention to the criticisms of offi- 
It has been narrowly and ungenerously | cial or semi-official journals. To make the 
suggested that Mr. Grapstone’s Bill was! worse appear the better reason is a sorry 
thrown out by an expiring Cabinet as aj business at the best of times ; but to vindi- 
bidding for the support of the Manchester | cate the imbecilities of incapable administra- 
party. We* protest against this malignant | tors demands a lower deep of ingenuity. 
Judgment of public acts. Ifthe worst mo-| It is a pity that our daily Ministerial apo- 
tives are for ever to be ascribed to the best |logists should desert the safe ground of 
measures of a Minister, what reason is left to | universal optimism. The Globe, echoing 
any Minister to study the independent ser-| with congenial sneers the jaunty Pat- 
vice of the people? The great meeting at|MERsToN, descends upon Mr. Layarp 
Exeter-hall on Wednesday evening was not | with an imposing array of historical perver- 
only creditable to the people who thronged in! sions. We fear our respectable Whig con- 
thousands more than that vast hall could | temporary has acquired this bad habit in bad 
hold, as indicating a popular desire for know- |company: Already this week we remarked 
ledge, but creditable to the higher political | in its columns a somewhat wiredrawn eulogy 
sentiment which they manifested. We have | of our imperial ally’s elaborate attack on 
the means of knowing that thousands of | the British Constitution. But the off-hand 
working men, both inside and out of the Hall, | arrangement of history we are now about to 
Went to give applause to the Minister who | notice is only surpassed by the Moniteur 
had set the example of conceding to reason | itself. 
what could not be carried by clamour. Dis-| Fastening upon a suggestion rather hinted 
trusting the Government, as well they may— | than expressed by Mr. Layarp, that the con- 
Jealous as they are of our national’ renown | duct of the operations in the Crimea might 
endangered by octagenarian routine — in- | be improved by the surveillance of Parliamen- 
dignant as they are at a Government) tary Commissioners after the manner of the 
Which, enforcing responsibility among the | Commissaries of the French Convention, our 
populace, yet avoids all responsibility for | Ministerial contemporary, in that style of 
Cabinet disasters —yet they went to thank! flippant gravity which is presumed to be 
Mr. Gtapstonx for his Bill. The Examiner agreeable to evening readers, pronounces that 
calls _Upon the Minister to resist an/|“ it may not be uninstructive to ask whether 
agitation not seconded by clamour. What |—as a matter of fact—those ‘ representatives 
are we to expect then? If the pride of the|in mission’ to the revolutionary armies did 
statesman will not yield to clamour, and his |enable them, as Mr. Layarp says they did, 
Judgment is not to yield to reason and right,!to perform the prodigious deeds which all 
on what principles are concessions to be|the world admired.” Hereupon, in answer 





THE “GLOBE” AT WAR. 





of proposing, we are treated to the following 
novelties :— 

“The military witnesses of the events of that 
epoch, testify that these representatives militant 
produce, for the most part, nothing but disorder in 
military operations. They in fact ‘ operated inju- 
riously to the public sense.” . . . . were 
indeed some few members of the French Convention, 
who employed their dictatorial authority with dis- 
cernment, and became useful auxiliaries of the mili- 
tary commanders. Amongst these Merlin de Thion- 
ville and one or two others were distinguished, and 
Carnot himself was engaged in person at the battle 
of Watignies. But the majority of these emissaries, 
like St. Just, brought no other contingent to the 


armies of their country than ignorant presumption, 
and reckless ferocity. Their presence prehoa nothing 
but disorders and violences ; they decreed massacres, 
but prepared no victories. . - « It was Carnot’s 
assumption (in effect) of the functions of Minister 
of War that put a period to the blind and blunder- 
ing direction of the Committee of Public Safety col- 
lectively, and its emissaries. They had done their 
utmost in ‘operating injuriously on the public service,’ 
When Carnot took the War Department in hand, 
he decided the adoption of that plan of e ign of the 
Army of the North in 1794, which retrieved the dis- 
asters caused by the Terrorist ‘ representative’ mis- 
sions of 1793, and recalled victory to the arms of 
France in the battle of Fleurus. ‘The General who 
won that victory (Jourdan) was one of the most 
emphatic in denying all obligation to the Terrorist 
committee men on the part of the army. Marshal 
St. Cyr has left the same testimony in his Memoirs 
—that these ‘representatives of the people’ brought 
nothing into the camp but confusion, and knew no 
discipline but terror. 

“ As Carnot became in fact Minister of War, 
Saint-André became in like manner Minister of 
Marine.” 

We cheerfully abandon to the laborious 
persiflage of the Whig journalist that un- 
doubtedly incapable Minister of Marine, 
Sarnt-Anpre. Even the Convention was 
not always ably served; in this respect 
at least the revolutionary Republic was 
as respectable as regular monarchies. It is 
delightful to observe with what satisfaction 
the Whig writer chuckles over the reputa- 
tion of an incapable. “I hail thee, brother.” 
But to return. 

It was not until after the defection of 
Dumovriez, when all France was in con- 
sternation at the dangers of the army and of 
the State, from the incapacity or Youbtful 
fidelity of the generals, that the Convention, 
acting through the Committee of Public 
Safety, appointed commissaries to the armies 
in the field, whose duty it was to be person- 
ally responsible in the face of the army 
for the conduct of its chiefs. The “ignorant 

resumption’ of men who exposed their 
ives not only in the foremost front of 
battle abroad, but to the terrible conse- 
quences of direct responsibility at home, 
was better appreciated by. the soldiers 
they led to victory than by the Whig 
writer whose office it is to excuse disasters. 
Certain it is that, whereas at the time of 
the appointment of these commissaries the 
armies of the Republic were harassed by 
successive defeats, and the enemy in occu- 
pation of French territory, from the moment 
they assumed the direction of the resist- 
ance, France was able, not only to expel her 
invaders, but to feed, clothe, and house her 
troops at the expense of Europe, to ex- 
tend the territory of France, and to preserve 
the freedom of her new institutions. Nota 
single reverse occurred in this career of 
victories—which, as Mr. Layarp says, “ all 
the world (even the most bigoted of Legiti- 
mists) admired’’—so long as the representa- 
tives of the Convention remained at the head 
of the armies. They inspired the soldiers 
with confidence, and the generals with a just 
sense of liability to the State. As for the 
“ reckless ferocity” of which this complacent 
Whig trifler talks, in what way, we may ask, 
was “ reckless ferocity” brought to the armies 





a. The people went to honour the man, | to this instructive inquiry, which no one but 
Well described by Mr. Conpen as “a states. | the writer in the Globe would have thought 


by the Representatives of the People? It 
will not be pretended that they treated their 
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own soldiers with ‘reckless ferocity ; is it 
meant that they ‘brought reckless. ferocity’ 
to the enemies of their country? It was not 
their business to punish thé soldiers; de- 
ficient generals were, sent to Paris to account 
for their defection. The times, indeed, were 
exceptional; perhaps a Whig journalist can- 
not conceive exceptional times—except when 
the Whigs are not in office. But who was 
the Member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, by whom, as Minister of War, the 
nomination of every one of these military 
commissaries of the Convention was ap- 
ved and signed? Why, Carnot, Mem- 
of the Committee of Public Safety and 
Minister of War during the whole “ ign 
of Terror”—Carnor, who, according to the 
Globe, “ put a period to the blind and blun- 
dering direction of the Committee of Public 
Safety collectively and its emissaries.” 

The General Jourpay, who, if we are to 
trust the historical teaching of the Globe, 
“was one of the most emphatic in denying 
all obligation to the Terrorist Committeemen 
on the part of the army,’ happens to have 
been, par excellence, the Lrepub ican General, 
ereated in fact by the Committee of Public 
Safety. Marshal de Sr. Cyr, the Globe informs 
us, left his testimony against the Commis- 
saries of the Convention. It is quite possible 
that Marshal de Sr. Cyr, a moderately distin- 
guished soldier, but not remarkable for other 
qualities, may have insulted the Republic, 
in his Memoirs, written during the Restora- 
tion. Writing in the midst of a profound 
reaction, after serving three régimes, the 
Marshal can hardly be accepted as an im- 
partial witness. Besides, it is not to be 
wondered at that professional soldiers should 
coustitutionally resent the interference of 
civilians, especially of civilians who, finding 
it hopeless to contend strategically and tacti- 
cally against veteran troops with inexpe- 
rienced commanders and raw recruits, re- 
volutionised the whole art of war, and 
overran Europe with the bayonet and the 
Marseillaise. 

To conclude: the dexterous Whig Jour- 
nalist, not unaccustomed to seasonable adu- 
Jations, would have done well to remember 
that it was the Commissaries of the Con- 
vention who found out a young and ob- 
secure officer of artillery at the siege of 
Toulon, and when that young officer ottered 
to take Toulon in the teeth of all the inca- 
pables, gave him his opportunity. That 
young officer was NapoLron Bonaparte. 





“THE STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 
[The responsibility of the Editor in regard to these 
contributions is limited to the act of giving them pub- 
licity. The opinions expressed are those of the writer : 
both the Leader and “The Stranger” benefit by the 
freedom which is left to his pen and discretion. ] 
A crowpep House of Commons last night for the 
enjoyment of the new crisis—third of the season— 
the lever du rideau of this session being rather a 
lengthy light piece. But the crowded House was not 
alarmed. Mr. Disraeli had said the previous night 
that the feeling with which the new difficulty is 
faced is a fe of “consternation.” But Mr, 
Disraeli does not understand Lord Palmerston, and 
what Mr. Disraeli himself would call the “ reproduc- 
tive power” of thecountry in the way of Ministers. 
Lord Palmerston always found fault with Peel that 
he had only three courses to follow: Lord Palmer- 
ston himself has always half-a-dozen. Granted that 
most of hiseminent men have left him, and that 
none of the outside eminent men will join him. He is 
a@ man who would goto the messengers of the House, 
and put them on the Treasury bench—and very 
respectable-looking Ministers would they make—it 
he could get no one else. He himself says—and the 
House knew that before it collected yesterday into 
ing to be amused—that he could 
“carry on the Goverument with a bundle of sticks” — 
ee is allhe is likely to get. It would 
a Catalini company—ma femme et trois ow quatre 
S In short, a Marionette Ministry. Didn't 
we, Liberals, demand some changea s to our govern- 
ing classes? ” 
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Of course the sensitive English public will doubt | there should have been a Minister. ery = 


the assertion that the House of Commons on such an 
occasion could be otherwise than as the public is— 
intent, anxious, fearful. Undoubtedly there was 
much said of sympathy for the suffering troops— 
frost-bitten, starving, ill-clothed. Why that’s awful. 
But theve are 50,000 English out of work, and starv- 
ing, within half an hour’s walk of Palace-yard. Are 
they less precious than the soldiers ?—is the winter 
here less severe ?—and what is done to remedy the 
metropolitan Balaklava? Still it must be admitted 
that the House of Commons, at one moment yester- 
day evening, was excited, vehement, fierce. It was 
when awful F. Scott rose at eight, and when mem- 
bers took the opportuntiy to rush to dinner, over- 
crowding the dining-rooms. For, alas! at half-past 
eight, there was not a potato to be had. Worse, the 
cutlets were underdone ! 

The Peelites wouldn’t be Marionettes:—that is 
the conclusion one came to hearing Sir James 
Graham in his first-class counsel defence of him- 
self, It was too technical to be altogether re- 
liable. Sir Graham’s tone was the tone of a man 
who had found out that he was not sufficiently con- 
sulted in the Cabinet, and who accordingly took an 
excellent pretext to stand on his dignity — the 
pretext of the Committee. He incidentally confessed 
that he had made the discovery by Tuesday last 
that the Palmerston Government was just as little 
in possession of the House’s confidence as the 
Aberdeen Government had been; and how natural 
that Sir James, foreseeing a speedy crash, should 
hurry to get out of a false position and into 
a thoroughly good position? What did his taunt, 
that Lord Palmerston was the real deserter, mean, 
but that the Peelite party in the Cabinet did not 
choose to have a Dictator in their First Minister ? 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s vindication was in a different 
line from his cld friend’s. It was not a special 
pleader’s; it was that of an intellectual man of 
honour, whose main motive for his resignation arose 
in his aversion to the committee. But he also inno- 
cently indicated some things not intended to be 
explained. His argument against the committee is 
that it would be “a sham.” Why, Lord Palmer- 
ston, the practical man, - knows that, and therefore 
lets the poor stupid House have its committee. Mr. 
Herbert is not so practical and more logical. But 
when he is older he will discover that Lord Palmer- 
ston is now quite right in doing the best he can in 
a dilemma—and keeping in. 

That is to say, Lord Palmerston has done the best 
thing he could. But at the same time Mr. Glad- 
stone, without proving Lord Palmerston in the 
wrong, proved himself in the right : and at any rate 
liberals will rejoice at finding Mr. Gladstone at last 
in his right position—not merely with Sir Robert 
Peel's followers, again isolated from both sections of 
the aristocracy, but now entrenched against both 
sections of the aristocracy amidst the intellectual 
middle-class Radicals who mean middle - class 
power, Not that Mr. Gladstone indicated any 
consciousness of the significance which the House 
attaches to his retirement from the Treasury Bench to 
the bench from which he last night spoke: he confined 
his speech to a logical argument against the Com- 
mittee. Perhaps it was a speech which might just 
mittee. But for an hour and a half the closely- 
packed House, piled to the back seats of the side 
galleries, listened with scarcely an interruption—the 
interruptions being no more than murmurs of ex- 
torted applause—to the fast flow of the exquisitely 
balanced sentences of an orator who, in a minority 
of half a dozen, was convincing an audience of five 
hundred that the five hundred were in error. What 
a rhetorical triumph—what a tribute to genius ! 

When the retiring Ministers walked up the floor, 
turned up the gangway, and took their places among 
the Radicals—ostentatiously welcomed by Mr. Bright 
the full House buzzed its astonished comments on so 
significant a proceeding. Sir James Graham was full 
of impatient importance, and the House was eager to 
begin the evening, Some formalities were got through ; 
it was time. But no Palmerston. Five minutes past; 
ten minu:es; fifteen miuutes; still no Palmerston; 
Mr. Berkeley and Lord Mulgrave were in and out, de- 
spatching messengers and cabs, and cheered ironically 
by the Tories, when at intervals they turned up at the 
‘Treasury to report to the bewildered colleagues that 
the Premier was non est. The fact is Lord Pal- 
merston, who takes all things coolly—so far a Civis 
Romanus, that not Pyrrhus’s elephant would inti- 
midate Aim—had not considered it necessary to 
hurry, and was, all the time, sauntering in St. 
James’s Park, getting his usual exercise before he 
went to work! He turned up, amid great laughter, 
at his usual time, quite unconcerned, and went to 
sleep before Sir James had well got through his 
exordium! Sir James was, perhaps, glad of that; 
it is easily conceivable that he is rather afraid of that 
intellect, more crafty and more unscrupulous than 
his own. Sir James Graham’s speech was a sur- 
prise; he spoke merely as to the past; he did not 
advance a word—a “ Radical bid” was counted on— 
as to the future, as to war or peace. After him 





Ev eye 
on Lord Palmerston, when the Speaker Was 
“Bright.” Mr. Bright was going to rej boomed 
new allies? Not at all. Mr. Bright eas cms 


it was 
ing Lord Palmerston’s government!— neat. 


friendship if the noble lord would get peace ft! 





was not the most marvellous change in him; he ; 


denounced the agitation against the 


classes; he did not like opinions ex reseed ; 
passion, fomented amid the qneltemante ton ' 


meetings:—in fact, he forgot for the moment thatthere 
was once such a thing as the Anti-Corn Law League 
These were grave blunders for a man so inuiney 
great. But the solemn and and religious 

with which Mr. Bright regards the war, must 

and excuse not only these points, but the gj 
bad taste characterising his intrusion on the 

of Commons of 1855 of a Puritan sermon Which 
would scarcely have told in the days of Sir Hany 
Vane. As to his “ Angel of Death,” it was an 

of the Poultry; and its wings, on which Mr, Br 
sailed in a passage scarcely worthy of Henry Vj 
must be pronounced remarkably heavy wings—y 
rhetorical “ property” wings. Well, then, some 


should have answered Mr. Bright’s appeal as t) 


Peace: it was business-like, earnest, 


it startled the idle House into a new conception — 


the actual position. But, no: Mr. Sidney 

rose to proffer his defence; and he startled again 
an episodical innovation on his ordinary style 
proving an unsuspected quality of wit, as in pis 
mots, that Mr. Disraeli’s support of the Governme 
was a “vituperative support,” and that Lord Py. 
merston was “a strong man taking a weak coum’ 
—this last being a peculiar happy analysis ¢ 
the man and the position. Then, another Surprise; 
a Mr. Gaskell, whom nobody had ever heard befor, 
rose from the back benches of the Tories, and mak 
a capital party speech—well constructed, ha 
delivered. Next Mr. Drummond made a 


without one good thing in it, and in which he ve 4 


tually gave up the case for the committee by adm. 
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ting that Mr. Sidney Herbert had convinced hin — 


the powers of the committee ought to be limite, 
Next, Lord Seymour, of whom one had been talking 
all day as a new Secretary of State, spoke—ina 
better manner than he everspoke before, thatisto say, 
with tact as well as talent—strongly against the com. 
mittee—thus arresting a considerable set of rumoun. 
Then Mr. Lowe, of whom one has been hearing a1 
gentleman given to Cambyses’ vein, made a speeth, 
mild in manner, andquiet in tone, satirical as to th 
Times’ tone, and logically destructive to the propos: 
tion of a Committee: the quidnuncs accordingly 


abandoning the notion that Palmerston had secur! _ 
him. At this point the debate ought to have clos! 


—it was eight o’clock, and the House of Commas 
must dine. But small men got up and the Hous 


emptied, and very few had the opportunity d— 


hearing the admirable exposition of the 

position, delivered by a man hitherto as unknowns 
Mr. Gaskell—Mr. Vernon. For a long time theresa 
no surprise. Sir John Pakington bored every om- 
particulary Mr. Disraeli—as he always does. Mt 
Walpole was sententiously silly, as he alwaysit 


But Lord Palmerston’s speech was‘a climax of mt — 


prise. 
the old facts as to how and wh 
Government; he rather incidentally mentioned that 
he was rather sorry he had lost the Peelites—i# 
very, but rather; and he as incidentally referred ® 
the circumstance that he had not the least intents 
to goout. 
men—not a word. <As to Mr. Bright, a wal 
or two. As to the wonderful argument of 
Gladstone, not a syllable. As to his policy, m 
a sentence. As to the appointment of Mr. Rar 
linson—who is the committee, sent to the Crimes 
supersede all the epaulettes—not one remark, 

spoke ten minutes; sat down; and went to sé 
again! Mr. Disraeli did not wake him. 

Disraeli had only to say the Government could a 
be very strong, and that it would be rather courte 


if Lord Palmerston had mentioned who was the Gt 


vernment. Not splendid opposition; and the § 
was a blunder from beginning to end. 

even missed the point that Mr. Gladstone had til 
culed Mr. Walpole’s argument as to precedents, 1 
withstanding that Mr. Gladstone had } 
said in a former speech, quoted by 

that “precedent meant wisdom,” Lo Pai 


merston had certainly astonished his friend | 


and he still further astonished them by 
the House to loiter into confusion on the | he 
nominations to the committee, by a “lead of 
House utterly unequal to the occasion, and Pe 
liarly offensive to the House. But Mr. D . 
not in the least demonstrate the error of the 
deepening impression—that his Parliamentaty 
is somewhat falling off. ‘ The 
A “day of humiliation” has been appointed. rs 
country will probably consider this the day—' 
House of Commons breaks up —— an u 
Minister sublimely asleep to the = robe ° 


He did not affect any concern; he restatel 
he had formes 
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But as to the new Government—the nm — 
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Literature. 


" not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
makelaws-they interpret and try to enforce them.—Hdinburgh Review. 














We mentioned last week the reproduction, in the German press, of those 
political sketches, which, under the name of The Governing Classes, 
were publi in the Leader in the autumn of 1853. We have since re- 
eavei s fresh testimony of the European reputation of these articles. 
At Berlin, certainly one of the most intellectual cities in Europe, a very 
diatinguished professor is engaged in delivering a course of lectures upon 
dhe-entire constitutional fabric of British polity. We have before us a 

is of these lectures on Das Heutige Englische Staatsrecht. Nowhere, 
out of Germany, would it be possible to find so vast an amount of research, 
shonce discursive and profound, as the mere onder of subjects and enumera- 
dor of text-books in this syllabus of Professor Kuxrysr affords. The Pro 
fessor seems to have omitted absolutely nothing from his investigations ; 
ap attentive student may here obtain an exhaustive summary of our institu- 
tions, and of all the various activities, fictions, discrepancies, agitations, 
and traditions of English politics in the nineteenth century. Among 
the text-books of the lecturer on “ political parties” we find The Governing 
Classes of Great Britain.—Political Portraits. London, 1854. We hope to 
be able to give our readers some account of this remarkable series of lectures 
delivered in the Prussian capital. For the present we are content to express 
our satisfaction, in which we are sure many of our readers will sympathise, at 
these proofs that the good seed sown by the Leader has not been all sown 
upon the barren rock. 





Im the last Number of the Revue des Deux Mondes (February 15) M. 
Bpwonp Asovt continues his story of Roman society, Tolla Feraldi, with 
afine delicacy of observation, and chastened grace of manner, which appear 
tous to contain the promise of a fictionist of a very rare order. If we 


are not mistaken, France has here another writer of decided originality to 


add to her rich gallery. It must be confessed that the want was beginning 
to be felt. All the known names are exhausted. But the most serious and 
important article in this Number of the Revue is one “ On the Interests of 
the Scandinavian Powers in the Present War.” At this season, while we are 
preparing fera new campaign in the Baltic, we would earnestly invite the 
attention of political readers to this historical chapter on the deeomposing 
policy of Russia pursued steadily for a century and a half towards Sweden. 
The diplomatic and military history of the occupation of Finland, and the 
joint intrigues of the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin in the last century, 
areparticularly suggestive just now. In a second paper the writer promises to 
consider the influences at work within Sweden, which have hindered her ac- 
complishment of liberal reforms and hampered her foreign policy —influences 
which it may be the work of the present war to destroy. 





Tn the fifth volume of Dr. Veron’s Memoirs, just appearing, there will 
be found some curious inedited letters of the Ministers of Louis Pumirrs, 
and an account, by the Doctor himself, of the Revolution of February. 
‘There seems to be a rage for Memoirs in France. Madame George Sand’s 
Memoirs are found to be the Memoirs of every one but herself, and the 
Presse has suspended their publication in its feuilleton. 

The Memoirs of ALEXANDRE Dumas have also been discontinued, because, 
ag he said himself, “they have been found tiresome. I am sure, however 
(he added), that the public will ask for them again when it has felt the loss.” 
The public, however, does not yet appear to have felt the loss. 

The Memoirs of M. Durix, ex-President of the Legislative Assembly, 
are announced. The biography of M. Durr, like that of most public cha- 
vacters in France, is the biography of a man who has served successive 
régimes with equal fidelity. M. Durrx was first known to the public, during 
the Hundred Days, as one of the moving men of the Liberal party ; his 
defence of Nex is well known; under the Restoration, he belonged to the 
moderate constitutional Opposition; he was one of the first to give his ad- 
herencs to the Monarchy of July, as he was, eighteen years afterwards, to 
adhere to the Provisional Government of the Republic. As the intimate 
legal adviser and confidential friend of the On.eans family, that part of his 
biography which includes the late king’s reign is likely to be the most inte- 
testing. As President of the Legislative Assembly, M. Durrx was remark- 
abie for his determination in keeping order, and for his petulant and pungent 
witin“ putting down” extravagant representatives of extreme doctrines. But 
his partiality was often offensive to excess. As Procureur Général of the Court 
of Cassation, it was M. Duriy’s office to declare the author of the coup @ état 
as Outlaw, This did not prevent him, however, endeavouring to effect a 
Conciliation with the Usurper. He resigned his high legal position rather than 
a connive at the decrees for the confiscation of the OnLEans property, 

he has since, we believe, made indirect approaches towards the existing 
, ent, whose confidence (fortunately for his reputation) he has not 
, His politico-bucolic harangues to the peasantry at agricultural 
mectings are now his only public appearances. As a lawyer, he is facile 
Princeps in France—perhaps in Europe. He has long been the intimate 
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friend of Lord Broueuam, to whom, in some of the singularities of his 
character, he bears a certain resemblance. 





The January number of Brownson’s Quarterly Review (C.. Dorman) 
has reached us. This. is, in many respects, the best Catholic Review with 
which we are acquainted. The present number contains a rather novel 
paper on Russia and the Western Powers, to which we may possibly revert. 
The Know-nothings are discussed with impartiality, The philosophical 
contributions to this number are learned and refined in treatment, and the 
subjects more decidedly controversial, treated of course from that ultra» 
Romanist point of view peculiar to converts, are nevertheless handled with 
Jess acrimony and intemperance than we often find in Catholic publications 
nearerhome. Each paper has the rare merit of being short, It is asingular 
phenomenon, a Catholic Review published in the United States, and edited 
by an ex-Transcendental Pantheist. 





M. Berryer has at last.taken his seat among the Forry in the Paras 
Mazarin. His reception took place on Thursday last. M. pe Sarvaype, 
and not M. Guizor, was to reply to the new Academician. Another disap- 
pointment, we hear, had been apprehended in consequence of objec- 
tions to the reply of M. pg Sarvanpy, who, although he is: indebted for 
everything he has, and is, to the Revolution of July, had taken this dcca-* 
sion to confound all the revolutions which France has experienced in one 
common anathema. Since 1848 M. pz Sarvanpy believes in nothing more 
modern than. the seventeenth century. It is deplorable to find an amiable 
and accomplished man venting his personal disappointments in these intel- 
lectual sulks. However, these objections, if they existed, having been re- 
moved, the ceremony, which in the midst of the universal silence is a poli- 
tical event, has taken place. We have only seen a portion of M. Benrrzr’s 
address as yet. It is a somewhat diffuse and laboured eulogy on the literary 
character of his academical predecessor, M. pz Samr Payesr. But in the 
course of a critical appreciation of M. pz Sarr Prirst’s Histoire de la 
Royauté, the Legitimist; orator, alluding to that portion of the history 
which included the later Roman Empire, and the origin of the Christian 
nations, arrived after a long détour at the following significant apostrophe :-— 

In this critical study of the greatest moral and political revolution that was ever 
accomplished, from the commencement of the Empire as during its decadence, but for 
rare intervals of a few wise and glorious reigns, one perceives with alarm, in the 
absence of a fixed law to regulate the succession to the throne, how rapid and simul- 
taneous was the degradation of the Roman people and of the masters whom it accepted 
or endured, whether imposed by the soldiery, or by the insensate passions and 
deluded hopes of the multitude. The heart is struck with a profound melancholy, and 
the imagination revolts at the spectacle of the terrible and stupid excesses of these 
invaders of authority. The Government of Rome was given over, to the frenzy of 
triumphant conspirators. To rule was no longer to enlighten, and to govern the 
public thought, whatever that might be, it was deemed sufficient to flatter, to despise, 
or to extinguish it. It was no concern of the new sovereign to win over the intel- 
lect and the heart of the people; he was powerful enough so long as he possessed the 
means of corruption. The people-king had become nothing but a people of slaves 
who revelled in the follies and the disgraces of their servitude. 

We hope to be able to give next week some account, from a private cor- 
respondent who was present on the occasion of this interesting and important 
reception. 

So long ago as 1714, Sr. Simon (in a note to the Journal de Dangeau) 
complained of the tendency of the Academy to become more and more an 
arena of cabals; an ill-assorted club, in which the servility of men of letters 
thought itself ennobled by sitting next to unlettered nobles, and the fatuity 
of unlettered nobles thought itself made learned by sitting amongst Aca- 
demicians. The tendency of the Academy to become more and more poli- 
tical and less and less literary, seems to be the natural result of despotism, 
where so much intellectual and political activity smoulders as in France. 





GEOFFREY CRAYON’S NEW SKETCH-BOOK. 

Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. By Washington I ' 

of Wolfe ‘ape gt — ai. 
ANYTHING written by Washington Irving is welcome at all times. To us, 
the collection of “ Papers” which we are about to notice is doubly and 
trebly welcome just now, from the mere force of the delightful contrast 
which Washington Irving, as a writer, presents to certain writers of Young 
America, and of Young England also, whose books it is one of the mis- 
fortunes of our position to Be officially compelled to read. We have had 
hard work given us to do of late by the small authors. There is 
any form of exasperating nonsense with which —- eniuses” on 
sides of the Atlantic have not made us more or less a. 
by means of a too compliant printing-press. Mrs. “Fanny Fern's” Tale, 
which we allowed to expose its own worthlessness a fortnight since, is only a 
specimen of dozens of other contemporary books, just as badly written, which 
we have forborne to notice. After having sought in vain through the 
Transcendental literature of Young America, and the fast literature of 
Young England, for thought, feeling, taste, and style—and after having 
found nothing to compensate for the want of all fair qualities but broken- 
winded “eloquence” in the American case, and simious smartness in the 
—it is a luxury, indeed, to open the of Wolfert's Roost, and to 
there not only the evidence of natural abilities of a rare and high order, 
the most delightful proofs of wo ike 
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and care. Here is an author who thinks justly, feels 
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delicately, labours sincerely ;—what a contrast to Mrs. “ Fanny Fern” and 
“ Mr. Verdant Green !” 

The Chronicles of eo Roost occupy only the first twenty pages of 
the volume before us. Tales, sketches, picturesque anecdotes, and snatches 
of history, travelling experiences, and short essays, fill the book in the most 
miscellaneous manner. Now, as in Wolfcrt’s Roost, we have some pa 
which seem to have been taken from the manuscript of that admirably- 
humorous book, Knickerbocker’s History of New York. Now, as in The 
Creole Village, we are presented with an exquisitely-graceful and graphic 
Sketch, which reminds us of Geoffrey Crayon's best days. Now, as in “ The 
Great Mississippi Bubble,” we have a specimen of that delightful power of 
narrating which enables Washington Irving to make the oldest subject new 
again for all his readers. Whether he is writing ‘Sketches in Paris,” or 
searching for traces of “Don Juan” at Seville, or telling a ghost story 
of the “*Grand Prior of Minorca,” he is sure to achieve the one great 
triumph of interesting his readers. Everybody who has read at all knows 
something by this time of the genial humour, the delicate irony, the quiet 
tenderness, and the graceful correctness of style which distinguish Wash- 
ington Irving as a writer. The best and briefest opinion we can offer on 
the volume now under notice is that it is worthy of its author—which is 
as much as to say, in other words, that it is worthy of being read by every- 
body. 

We cannot prevail on ourselves to close the book without tempting our 
readers irresistibly to its perusal by an extract. How genuiné and delicate 
is the humour—how exquisitely true and happy the observation in this 


. passage — 


THE TWO DOGS. 

Beside this African domestic, the seigneur of the village had another no less cherished 
and privileged attendant. This was a huge dog of the-mastiff breed, with a deep, 
hanging mouth, and a look of surly gravity. He walked about the cabin with the 
air of adog perfectly at home, and who had paid for his passage. At diuner-time he 
took his seat beside his master, giving him a glance now and then out of a corner of 
his eye, which bespoke perfect confidence that he would not be forgotten. Nor was 
he; every now and then a huge morsel would be thrown to him, peradventure the 
half-picked leg of a fowl, which he would receive with a snap like the springing of a 
steel-trap—one gulp, and all was down; and a glance of the eye told his master that 
he was ready for another consignment. 

The other village worthy, travelling in company with the seigneur, was of a 
totally different stamp—small, thin, and weazen-faced, as Frenchmen are apt to be 
represented in caricature, with a bright, squirrel-like eye, and a gold ring in his ear. 
His dress was flimsy, and sat loosely on his frame, and he had altogether the look of 
one with but little coin in his pocket. Yet though one of the poorest, I was assured 
he was one of the merriest and most popular personages in his native village. 

Compre Martin, as he was commonly called, was the factotum of the place— 
sportsman, schoolmaster, and land-surveyor, He could sing, dance, and above all, 
play on the fiddle—an invaluable accomplishment in an old French creole village, for 
the inhabitants have an hereditary love for balls and /¢tes ; if they work but little, 
they dance a great deal, and a fiddle is the joy of their heart. 

What had sent Compére Martin travelling with the Grand Seigneur I could not 
learn ; he evidently looked up to him with great deference, and was assiduous in 
rendering him petty attentions ; from which I concluded that he lived at home upon 
the crumbs which fell from his table. He was gayest when out of his sight; and 
had his song and his joke when forward among the deck passengers; but altogether 
Compére Martin was out of his element on board of a steamboat. He was quite 
another being, I am told, when at honie in his own village. 

Like his opulent fellow-traveller, he too had his canine follower and retainer—and 
one suited to his different fortunes—one of the civilest, most unoffending little dogs in 
the world. Unlike the lordly mastiff, he seemed to think he had no right on board 
of the steamboat; if you did but look hard at him, he would throw himself upon his 
back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring mercy. 

At table, he took his seat a little distance from his master; not with the bluff, 
confident air of the mastiff, but quietly and diffidently ; his head on one side, with one 
ear dubiously slouched, the other hopefully cocked up; his under teeth projecting 
beyond his black nose, and his eye wistfully following each morsel that went into his 
master’s mouth. . 

If Compére Martin now and then should venture to abstract a morsel from his plate 
to give to his humble companion, it was edifying to see with what diffidence the 


exemplary little animal would take hold of it, with the very tip of his teeth, as if he | 


would almost rather not, or was fearful of taking too great a liberty. And then with 
what decorum would he eat it! How many efforts would he make in swallowing it, 
as if it stuck in his throat; with what daintiness would he lick his lips; and then 
with what an air of thankfulness would he resume his seat, with his teeth once 
more projecting beyond his nose, and an eye of humble expectation fixed upon his 
master - 


That picture of the two dogs is as perfect a masterpiece as ever appeared 
on Landseer’s canvas. Here is another study from the life, of a very dif- 
ferent subject, but equally delightful in its humorous and delicate truth of 
observation :— 

MY FRENCH NEIGHBOUR. 

I often amuse myself by watching from my window—which, by the by, is tolerably 
elevated—the movements of the teeming little world below me; and as I am on 
sociable terms with the porter and his wife, I gather from them, as they light my fire, 
or serve my breakfast, anecdotes of all my fellow-lodgers. I have been somewhat 
curious in studying a little antique Frenchman, who occupies one of the jolies chambres 
de gar;on already mentioned. He is one of those superannuated veterans who flourished 
before the Revolution, and have weathered all the storms of Paris—in consequence, 
very probably, of being fortunately too insignificant to attract attention. He has a 
small income, which he manages with the skill of a French economist; appropriating 
so much for his lodgings, so much for his meals, so much for his visits to St. Cloud 
and Versailles, and so much for his seat at the theatre. He has resided at the hotel 
for years, and always in the same chamber, which he furnishes at his own expense. 
The decorations of the room mark his various ages. There are some gallant pictures, 
which he hung up in his younger days, with a portrait of a lady of rank, whom he 
speaks tenderly of, dressed in the old French taste, and a pretty opera-dancer, pirouet- 
ting in a hoop petticoat, who lately died at a good old age. In a corner of this 
picture is stuck a prescription for rheumatism, and below it stands an easy-chair. He 
has a small parrot at the window, to amuse him when within doors, and a pug-dog 
to accompany him in his daily peregrinations. While I am writing, he is crossing the 
court to go out. He is attired in his best coat, of sky-blue, and is doubtless bound 
for the Tuileries. His hair is dressed in the old style, with powdered ear-locks and a 
pigtail. His little dog trips after him, sometimes on four legs, sometimes on three, 
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and looking as if his leather small-clothes were two tight for him. Now the 
gentleman stops to have a word with an old crony who lives in the entresol, and ig cl 
returning from his promenade. Now they take a pinch of snuff together; now - 
pull out huge red cotton handkerchiefs—those “‘ flags of abomination,” as they hay, 
well been called—and blow their noses most sonourously. Now they tur ¢o 
remarks upon their two little dogs, who are exchanging the morning's Take 
they part, and my old gentleman stops to have a passing word with the porters wie 
and now he sallies forth, and is fairly launehed upon the town for the day, i 
No man is so methodical as a complete idler, and none so scrupulous in 
and portioning out his time, as he whose time is worth nothing. The old gente 
in question has his exact hour for rising, and for shaving himself by a smal] 
hung against his t. He sallies forth at a certain hour every morning to taby 
his cup of coffee and his roll at a certain café, where he reads the papers, He he 
been a regular admirer of the lady who presides at the bar; and always stops to heyy : 
a little badinage with her, en passant. He has his regular walks on the 
and in the Palais Royal, where he sets his watch by the petard fired off by 
mid-day. He has his daily resort in the Garden of the Tuileries, to meet with akg 
of veteran idlers like himself, who talk on pretty much the same subjects whenene F 
they meet. He has been present at all the sights, and shows, and rejoicings of Par 
for the last fifty years; has witnessed the great events of the Revolution; the gril. | 
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lotining of the king and queen; the coronation of Buonaparte; the capture of Pais, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. All these he speaks of with the coolness ots 
theatrical critic ; and I question whether he has not been gratified by each in its tum, 
not from any inherent love of tumult, but from that insatiable appetite for spectad, 
which prevails among the inhabitants of this metropolis. I have been amused with, _ 
farce, in which one of these systematic old triflers is represented. He si sory i 
detailing his whole day’s round of insignificant occupations, and goes to bed delightel ' 
with the idea that his next day will be an exact repetition of the same routine— 

Je me couche le soir, 

Enchanté de pouvoir 

Recommencer mon train 

Le lendemain 
Matin. 

There are some delicious descriptions of scenery, which we should likey 
extract; but our space is exhausted, and we must refer the reader at ony 
to the book itself. When a new edition is wanted, we would seri 
counsel Messrs. Constable to give some prefatory explanation on the subj, 
of the various Papers in the volume. At present, not a word of informati 
is given as to how many of these Papers have been printed before, Thy 
are all new to us; but we can hardly imagine that Washington Irvinggy — 
have kept by him to the present time such a mass of unpublished manuseig | 
as the contents of this book represent. 
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THE DRAMA IN FRANCE—MDLLE. RACHEL AND “ THE CZARIND 
Every one knows that when Mdile. Racuet refused to perform the part assignl 
to her in M. Lecouvé’s miniature tragedy of Medea, it was at the same tim 
announced by her friends that she had determined to create no new charactes 
She had probably a presentiment of what was in store for her, and wished) 
avoid, if possible, making her farewell to the European public under the d — 
agreeable features of the Czarine. Great influences, however — influent ~ 
superior to the decision of any tribunal—have been at work; and the sam — 
magnificent powers which were once employed on those same boards to emi — 
popular enthusiasm in favour of the Republic, have been pressed into the serrit 
of a new despotism that wishes to make an old despofism hateful and ridiculam | 





The experiment was dangerous for the actress ; and would have been 
for the French Government if the points of all allusions were not ; 
against the indifference of the public spectators. Some few did, indeed, lag 3 
knowingly when there was talk of “a great man ready to put half his subject 
to death in order to teach the others how to live,” and whispers went about tit 
certain still stronger passages had been suppressed ; but it was . 
that such back-handed hits were to be attributed rather to accident than tot 
malice of M. Scribe, who, like-many Frenchmen of his calibre, no doubt is aij” 
horrified at what takes place on the banks of the Seine, when he sees similt - 
scenes enacted on the banks of the Neva. ; 
The Czarine is called a “drama in five acts and in prose.” It should ralie 
have been called a parody of the various tragic situations known to be effectit — 
on the French stage. No one can deny the skilfulness with which M. Eva — 
Scr1Be arranges these sort of things. His reputation is so well established, a 
he is so conscious of his power over the public mind, that by degrees he bi 
learned to neglect nearly all the constituent elements of a play except one—sitt® — 
tion. His characters are no longer discriminated with care ; and the liter] 
department is treated with the most supreme contempt. M. Scripe haswritié 
so many /ibretti for operas where the words are drowned in harmony, that 
has become quite careless of expression ; and the next step wiil be, probably, 
him to construct a drama in which the personages, without uttering any distine 
phrases at all, accompany their tragic attitudes and grimaces with a continu® 
hum, variously intoned from beginning to end. é 
As the Czarine was written expressly for Mdlle. Racnet, we naturally find 
it two or three long tirades, and a great number of startling little phras 
questions and answers, in the delivery of which she is known to be 
effective ; and it is easy to see that the writer has exhausted his ingenuill’ 
bring in as many as possible of these in proper places. The story —for 
Levesque, Karamsiy, VILLEBOIS, and Secur are made responsible—is a ki 
of solemn version of Bertrand and Raton. The Czar, Peter the Great & 
most of by BeauvaLLeT—towards the end of his career, is away from St. Peta® 
burg. Catherine, the Empress, whom he has raised from a humble 1 
spiendour and misery, has recently seen a young Polish nobleman, 
a visit to Russia, and has become enamoured of him. The thing is not very su 
prising ; nor, perhaps, ought we to wonder, on the other hand, that the yest 
Sapicha is bewildered by the charms and the majesty of so august a lady. 
incidents have occurred in more southern and more civilised regions ; 
sidering that we are speaking of the French drama—always so poor 
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| in its suppositions of human nature—we may almost admit that interest ol 
not be got up in any other way. The action commences before the 

| We see the whole development of it. Sapieha is about to leave for sin 

because he sees no ground for hoping success. But the Czarine will not 

him to despair, and having talked a good deal, as usual in such cases, 

duty, appoints him as her chamberlain, and induces him By the most 

| arguments to remain. 
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present politics. He has a sleeping scene, in which he talks indistinctly of 
“Constantinople,” and is almost comic. However, what with his tragic voice 
and his great experience, he manages to lug on this ungrateful part, and to pro- 
duce considerable effect here and there. We have already hinted how well 
Mdile. Fix—who has, indeed, but to show her face to excite a use— 

her duty. As for Mdlle. Racuet, all we shall say is that she creates a cha- 
racter almost without the assistance of a part. Her representation of the 
impassioned woman, struggling with duty, but yielding to love, defending her 
happiness with more energy than she defends her life, hoping, fearing, sub- 
missive, jealous, irate, and despairing by turns, we would perfect, if in 
“this naughty world of ours” perfection and insipidity were not near neighbours, 
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wo lovers has a semi-confidant; in the case of Sapieha, an 

a apheh old Dutch admiral, named Villerbeck (Monrose), and in the 
a of the Czarine, Menzikoff, Prime Minister of the Empire, who had 
pm ly taken Catherine prisoner at the siege of Marienburg. Although himself 
pene the charms of his captive, being more of a courtier than a gallant, he 

her up to the Czar, but continued on friendly terms with her, and is repre- 
_ in the play as, partly from compassion and old sentiment, partly from 
os motives, endeavouring to excite his imperial mistress to conspiracy 
ainst her husband. The lady, however, acting according to a code familiar 
a Parisian wives, whilst having no objection whatever to push her intrigue 
wth Sapieha to the utmost limits, is at first shocked at the idea of treason, or | 
even of disobedience in the smallest particular. “If,” says Menzikoff, endea- | 
uring to provoke her, “the Czar sends for you to Ladoga at this time, ’tis | 
that he wants to kill you.”—‘‘Je /e crois,” replies Mdlle. Racuex, with superb | 

ignation ; and the house, ready to admire, resounds with applause. : } THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

The real interest of the piece—which is made interesting, despite its trivial Terre is a variety, of character no less than of subject, in the exhibition of 
diction and repulsive incidents, by the genius of Mdlle. Racnen and the ability | photographs, which we hardly expected to find there. Indeed, it might almost 
of her supporters—turns on the struggle between this bourgeois idea of matri- | be supposed that the excellent Society of Water-Colour Painters, in whose 
monial fidelity (swaying the Empress to the alcove exclusively) and the more | gallery the Photographs are shown, had been “ keeping up its reputation,” by 
patural development of female passion. We are not allowed to doubt, after the | general agreement of its members, through the sole medium of VanbDyx brown. 








- first act, that the Czarine gives herself up wholly to Sapieha. She has a fort- | 


night of intense —we were going to say pure—happiness, because we are speak- 
ofan unreal world. But the terrible Czar returns full of fury and suspicion. 
He talks of nothing but blood and vengeance, yet does not know how and by 
whom he has been injured. The drunken admiral, by a contrivance common to 
M. Scriwe, whose philosophy of history consists in always finding small 
causes for great effects, is made the accidental instrument of disturbing the loves 
of the Czarineand Sapieha, and of putting Peter on the right scent. After a 
drunken bout he wanders through the snow, and, coming to the door of the 
Empress’s pavilion, is admitted by mistake, but immediately expelled with 
violence. The way in which he tells this story suggests the truth, and 
the Czar is on the point, in the second act, of being completely enlightened, but 
for the existence of a pleasing heroine of the second order, charmingly played by 
Mdlle. Fix. Olga, the daughter of Menzikoff, is the favourite lady-in-waiting 
of the Empress, and has an apartment in her pavilion. When, therefore, it 


comes out that Admiral Villerbeck was mistaken for Sapieha, the latter is obliged | 


to pretend a passionate attachment for this same Olga. “ Let them be married,” 
says the Czar at once, still half doubting. The marriage takes place; but Catherine 


exacts conditions very hard to be complied with, especially as Supieha, making | 


a morning visit to his briJe, discovers that he has Jong been loved by her. The 
situation becomes more and more delicate, and some of the most disagreeable 


conflicts of sentiment which French dramatists are fond of exhibiting succeed. | 


The young bride, rather surprised, and probably somewhat annoyed at the 
neglect of her husband, presumes to play the part of a listener, and overhears a 
dialogue between Sapicha and the Czarine which more than satisfies her 
curiosity. She resolves to escape from her unprofitable chains as soon as 
ible, but remains quite devoted to her mistress, and absolutely kisses her 

d after learning that she is her rival. ‘The gallery and the pit applaud. 
We cannot, however, notice every detail of this intricate plot. The Czar at 
length becomes convinced of his disgrace, and seeks an explanation with his 
wife, who tells, with wonderful effect, because Mdlle. Racuet gives life to a very 


bald phraseology, a long story of how in former years, when the Czar was in | 


difficulties on the banks of the Pruth, she had been allowed to give a smile and 
“something more” to a Turkish general to get him off. This “ something 
more” is admitted in a startling peut-étre which excites the enthusiasm of the 
audience by the extravagance of its audacity. The Cearine gains her point, and 
‘turns away suspicion for a time from herself and her lover, but only for a time. 
She is at length arrested, and condemned to execution. The plot becomes more 
complicated. Menzikoff seeing at length that it is necessary to put a stop to 
the mad career of the Czar who has drawn up a formidable list of great people 
for execution, endeavours to excite the Czarine to conspiracy. He tells her that 
she is to be put out of the way by poison. “ He has the right, for I am guilty,” 
replies the Czarine. Then she learns that Sapieha is condemned to death, and 
determines to save him or to die, but still refuses to listen to the treasonable 
suggestions of Menzikoff, the Bertrand of the piece. 

ut Sapieha has returned to St. Petersburg to see his wife, to whom he has 
now transferred his affections. He is again arrested, and the Czarine hears the 
terrible fact from the Czur himself. The scene, though most trivially written, 
is of thrilling effect on the stage. Sapieha is supposed to be led to execution 
under the windows of the palace. She commands her emotions, having a 
poignard ready to stab herself as soon as the fatal blow is struck. The Czar 
describes the progress of the terrible procession, and wonders at her insensibility. 
She twice answers him “ Eh bien” with splendid affectation of indifference. ‘The 
Czar is completely deceived, and stops the execution. He asks pardon of Catherine, 
saying: “ Now I know you did not love him. As for him, I knew it already— 
he loves another.” ‘This throws her quite off her guard. She is supplanted in 
Sapieha's heart by Olga, Her indignation bursts forth. She betrays herself in 


her jealous fury, and the Czur condemns her to death—her, and we believe | 


everybody else. But meanwhile Menzikoffhas “ drugged his posset,” and death 
comes on with fearful and convenient rapidity. The friends of the Czarine 
proclaim her Empress, and she has both leisure and power for love or ven- 
Seance. She indulges in neither—has a fine movement of forgiveness—sends 
ha to Warsaw as her ambassador, allowing him to take his wife with him. 

she says, “ without regret, without remorse, if you can, To him happi- 
ness—to me empire.— Allons...régnons /” 

All this is, of course, very effective, if we believe in the manners and admit 
the philosophy of M. Scrise. The cast of the piece is excellent. GrFFrRoy 
plays the part of Menzikoff with great care and finish. Derraunay, though he 

‘ses too much in the Opera Comique style, makes a very elegant and inte- 
Testing Sapieha, Moxnose is admirable for dry humour in the sober scenes 
ofthe Admiral; but his drunken confession to the Czar is not well marked. 

UBANT, one of the most useful men of the company, is entrusted with a 
dina ter of which we have not found it necessary to speak—a stiff, well- 

sciplined Russian head of the police, a great favourite with his master because 
always answers “ Yes, Sire,” to everything. Brauva.uet’s part, as written by 

» Scatse, is both extravagant and wearisome—full of clumsy allusions to 
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When we say that these five or six hundred sun-pictures vary among themselves 
in character, we do not mean to imply a were inequality of skill among the 
‘exhibitors in dealing with the thousand niceties of their delicately-capricious 
art; such variety as this would not have been remarkable. What we mean is 
that, just as one may readily trace the individualities of Gusert, Haaa, 
Duncan, Tayier, Davip Cox, and the rest of the popular water-colour 
painters, so may you at once discern the bold, steady hand of SHertock; the 
singular breadth, force, and richness of Cunpax; the brilliancy of Hennan; 
and the familiar grace of RoGer Fenton, whose love of nature is as poetically 
and truthfully manifest in the charming little bit of natural history, “ Common 
Quail (Coturniz Communis), England,” as in the grand studies from Rivaulx 
Abbey, the views at Spithead on the departure of the Baltic Fleet, the genial 
pictures of English homesteads, and the English landscape scenery of a more 
romantic character. Fenron’s place in photography is that of Witu1am Hunt 
in water-colour painting; and next to Fenron, as a true artist, we do not hesi- 
tate in naming Hucu Owen. Mr. Spencer (the photographer, we believe, of 
the Panopticon) may be particularised for a very careful and judicious meth 
| and for the adherence to one effective tone. ‘The most showy of the uncolo 
photographs are the Parisian scenes by Bisson Fréres; and the best of the 
tinted and slightly “touched” works are by Mr. 8. R. Locx. This gentleman 
also exhibits a frame of untouched miniature portraits, very neat and pictorial 
in their arrangement. 

The portraits by Mr. Maya are so prominently placed that it would be 
difficult to avoid noticing them; but we regret our inability to do so in a 
that will satisfy the pretensions of an exhibitor wlio parades printed testimoni 
of his merit and skill. The eminently clear and sharp outline of Mr. Mayauw’s 
portraits appears to have captivated some persons. Our own impression, at a 
first glance, was that the heads and figures were cut out and fas on a 
“fancy” background. We were wrong, as a very slight inspection assured us. 
Perhaps our second guess was nearer the mark. It seems to our inexperienced 
eye that the background in the “ negative” of these portraits has been invariably 
‘blacked out,” so that in the “ positive” impression there is no background at 
; all, but the object stands against plain white paper; and that this is afterwards 
filled in, “‘ according to taste;”—such taste, we imagine, as would accept West's 
“Characters and Scenes,” especially when coloured, as works of art. 

We would impress on our readers that the Photographic Exhibition is worth a 
| visit, if only for the reason which has led us there a second time, and which is 
identical with our opening remark, that the pictures are various in their 

character, thus showing that Photography is not the mere mechanical work that 
| might be supposed, but that, while it confirms the best works of pictorial art, it is 
| itselfan art, capable of being judged by the same standard, 





VIEWS OF SEBASTOPOL. 

One of the best, perhaps quite the best, of the many attempts to impart a 
| distinct conception of the positions of the Allies in the Chersonese, is the model 
|exhibited by Mr. Wyld, at the Great Globe, in Leicester-square. There, in 
| miniature, the spectator may familiarise himself with Balaklava, Kadikoi, 
| Kamara, the terrible country leading up to the camp, the ground over which 
| the Light Cavalry so gallantly but fatally flew, the ridge leading to Inkerman, 
| the scene of the battle, and the whole country between the great harbour of 
| Sebastopol and the sea. The rugged ravines which intersect the lines of the 
| hesiegers, those remarkable lines themselves, and beyond them the defences of 
| Sebastopol, all modelled after drawings taken on the spot, are spread out before 

him. It is another merit of this model that it shows the great road to Simphero- 
| pol; which sweeps up the heights and passes by Mackenzie’s Farm. Certain] 
| any one who wishes to “know the country” should go to the Great Globe for 
| assistance. 

Another praiseworthy and portable attempt is “ Stanford’s Bird’s-eye View 
of the Seat of War in the Crimea,” This is a remarkably well-coloured and 
shaded map; and while, with much accuracy, it portrays the country and “the 
lines,” it, at the same time, is an elegant picture. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

| Tne recently added pictures of “ Inkerman,” “Balaklava,” and the “Great 
| Storm in the Euxine” have materially strengthened the interest of the War 
| Diorama at the Gallery of Illustration; while, by judicious compression at the 
| opening part, the entertainment is varied aud enriched, without being spread 
over more room than it has hitherto occupied. We have still to object that the 
‘fighting business, though quite up to the spirit of the old stage direction for 
making the scene “ as bloody as may be,” is needlessly violent, and at the same 
time deficient in force. But the pictorial merit in other respects is undeniable. 
The storm scene conveys a pretty tangible idea of the awful reality. It is in 
painting objects of external nature that Messrs. Grieve and Tez areexcellent, 
Sir Henry Bisuorhas been engaged by Mr. Mrrcuxxt to give a short series of 
Afternoon Vocal Concerts, selected from his own compositions. ‘The first 

Concert will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, March 6th. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BAILLIE BIRTHS. 
—Feb. 14, at 9, Queen Ann-street, Cavendish- 
pas the wife of Capt. F. Baillie: a ae — 
Dut, OOD.—October 28, at Nelson, the wife of Edwin 
wood, Esq., of Moutere House, Nelson, New Zealand : 


& > 
LOFTUS.—Feb, 15, at Berlin, the lady of Lord Augustus | 
PIXLEY pe on 7 ee mi cestion at i daughter. 
ae ‘ap? Bt o4, Kildare-terrace, Westbourne-park, 
the wife of T. W! Pixley, Esq.: a daughter, a 


Emma only child of the 
Flixton, Suffolk. 


MARRIAGES. 
BOW YER—SANDBY.—Feb. 20, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Henry George Bowyer, Esq., youngest son of Sir | 
George Bowyer, Bart., of 


| JERVOISE — CHURCHILL. — Feb. 20, at Funtington 
Church, Sussex, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, Esq., Captain 
Twenty-third R. W. Fusiliers, eldest son of Sir Jervoise 
Clarke Jervoise, Bart., of Idsworth, Hants, to Sophia 
Horatia Churchill, sixth daughter of Henry Lawes Long, 


Esq. of Hampton Lodge, Surrey, and the Lady Catharine ~ 
ng. 





COLBORNE.—Feb. 17, at 19, Hill-street, Berkel 

3ORNE.—Feb. 17, at 19, -street, rkeley-square, 

tite Lady Colborne, aged sixty-nine. = 

DARN FORD.—Feb. 17, in Great Portland-street, Mrs. Darn. 
ford, aged one hundred-and-two. 

HUME.—Feb. 20, at Burnley Hall, Norfolk, Joseph Hume, 
re ed seventy-nine. 

JACKSON.—Feb. 16, killed by accident, whilst voluntarily 
assisting to extinguish the in Holland-street, Black- 
friars, Mr. Thomas Parker Jackson, aged twenty-five. 


ley, Berks, to Katherine 
Rey. George Sanby, vicar of 
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* * SIR HENRY BISHOP. FITCH AND SON'S 
Commercial Affairs LEES and CONCERTED VOCAL MUSIC.| CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BA 
- HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 8d. per Ib ‘ 
rect aa pen one ~ atenda f a = Now for 15 Years before the Public d_ still 
irection an rsonal su ndence o he eminen » 1 iblic, an 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. en lish Com mee, Sir Henry Bishop, a Short Series of| its deserved re-eminence, is CURED and SMO) 
Friday Evening, Feb. 23, 1855. FOUR AFTERNOON VOCAL CONCERTS, by Men Voices, CALNE, in WILTSHIRE, a district aboun in 
Cowsots closing on Friday the 16th at 90%; for account fos, pastetien, ane Conce' ao ay ~~ - —_s a. —— peculiar facilities for the is 
mon , ing | ir Henry Bishop’s numerous works, will be presen ) . 
oad 905 _ a ~ pa - Lt ~ Sneation Govem at the above Rooms on the following days — It isS PERIOR, to ail OTRER KINDS for its AGRER. 
} mPa uer Bills 6 to 9 pm.; but little business TUESDAY AFTERNOON............. arch 6, 1855. ABLY STIMULATIN AVOUR, and its freedom tre, 
been ¢ either in F ,' Railways, or er | SATURDAY 2 bodhdawneeds March 10, ,, tness ; while it is a most excellent Stomachic, and adapta 
securities, in consequence of the unsettled state of affairs. | TUESDAY eee etnsaete March 13, ,, fdr the most delicate constitution, | 
General Screw Steam Shares are still at improved prices. A SATURDAY 8 «me. oncegnesacll Marchel7, », The price is 8d, per lb. by the half side of 30lbs. Amida, 


most satisfactory meeting of the Waller Mining Company | 
was held on the 2ist, at the Tavern,.a report of 


which has ap in the Daily News. The Shares are, M U . , 

} wing leading aster Sullivan, Master Cooke, Mr. Francis, Mr. Benson, 

ae st i . oote ae — Mr. F. Bodda, Mr. Lawler, aud Mr. Land, who will assist at 
Caledonians, 61}, 62; Eastern Counties, 11}, 11}; Great | the Pianoforte. 


Northern, 88}, 893; Great-Western, 65, 654; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 744 74%; London and Blackwall, 73, 84; London 

a Brighton, 96, 98; London and North Western, 997, 1003 ; 
mdon and South-Western, oo, Oh Midlands, 653, 69; 
North Eastern (Berwicks), 734, 744; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverham , 20, 31; South-Eastern, 58}, 59; 
and Rotte , 63, 64; Hastern of France, 32}, 324 ; Great 
Central of France, 1, iq .; Great Luxembourg, 2, /3 ; 
Northern of France, 33§, Pai m ; 
Went of Boones rn ry Agua 

, 6, 6F, pm.; ; 

17, 19; Cobre , 46, 48; St. John Del Rey, 
Wi Soiree 


aller, 4, fi Aust ; Chartered Bank 
1,14 at. mdon Chartered Bank, 194, 20}; Union Australia 
. 65. 








CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Feb. 23, 1855. 

Tne supplies of all grain this week are very scanty. The 
continuation of the frost renders the ~a by water 
impossible cither into or from London, and business con- 
a quite at a stand still. The low price to 
which Barley has declined has ind some speculative 
purchases for future delivery at rather over the lowest 

int. A of Salonica Wheat, arrived off the coast, has 
Deen sold at 59s., cost, freight, 


and insurance. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
_(Cuostxe Prices.) 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFPICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK {ENDING 
TmuRsDAY EVENING. 








Brazilian Bonds ...,....... 1003 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
aes Ayres6perCnts. 51 Cents., 1822............... 99 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 103 | Russian 44 per Cents.... ... 
Danish 5 Cents....... 103 | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 174 
Ecuador Bonds............ 4 Spanish Committee Cert. 
a 3 perCents.... ... of oe not fun....... ros 
exican 8 per for Venezuela 34 per Cents. ... 
Acc. Feb. 28 ........0. Belgian 43 per Cents.... 92 
——— 4 per Cents. Dutch 2} per Cents......, 61 
ortuguese 3 p. Cents. Duteh4perCent.Certif o8 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, February 20. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Epwarp Wraient, Hol- 
derness, Yorkshire, draper. 
BANKRUPTS.—STePHEN GRANTHAM, Connaught-ter- 
race, dealer in _hay~—James Bisuor, Caroline-place, City- 
road, builder—WILLIAM JoHNSON, ing, grocer—JonuN 
BAILEY SERGEANT, Portsmouth, wine merchant—Victor 
BAvER, Lilypot-lane, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, merchant— 
Marrurw Joun Gorr, Queen’s-crescent, Prince of Wales- 
road, Kentish-town, to n—RicHarp AsnHBy, Melina- 
lace, Lam — WILLIAM Harrison, Clyde-terrace, 


edonian- Isl . RoBERT Jacos HIL1s, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, r—ANTONI ForRER, Regent-street, 
jeweller—CuaRLEs HENRY HARBEN, Goulston-street, High. 


street, Whitechapel, and Oarlton-hill-villas, Camden-road, 
Holloway, wholesale ch 3 WILLIAM RANDALL 
Baxeett, Folkestone, ironmonger—JosEPH OLEVER and 
Cates STanGER, Kent-wharf, Queen’s-road-bridge, Hag- 

tone, builders — Davip Laoyrp Wittrams, late of 
sannon-street-chambers, Cannon-street, civil engineer— 
Tomas SAtmon, Kettering, Northamptonshire, iron- 
monger—RiIcHAaRD Brawy, Rushall, Staffordshire, lime 
burner—FRANCcIS BEHRENS, Birmi | neral mer- 
chant—JAMEs CARTWRIGHT, Birmingham, r —GEORGE 
Porrrovs Rosy, ington Priors, a OSEPH 
and Epwarp Bpwarps, Truro, —JoHN DAN- 
CASTER, St. Chureh, Devonshire, plumber—Jonn 
Roper and Wirrr1am Mitowett, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
spinners—SaRan, BENJAMIN and JAMEs RAT- 
Hal —JoHN WILLIAMS, jun., 
hire, draper—T noms BELL, Jarrow, 





Friday, February 23. 

BANKRUPTS.—Jawes SPEER, Wapping, sail-maker— 
Grorezs Cumming STEwarRt, Hackney-road, draper — 
Simon O«TEs, Cambridge, builder—Jawes Howexn, Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, builder—Tnomas Sacmon, Ket- 
tering, Northamptonshire, ironmonger—JameEs Kuna, 
Birmingham, licensed victualler—JanE Mary BENTLEY, 
Dudley, grocer — Wittram BowtrEr, Lambeth, timber 
merchant—Joun CLENCH, Exeter, timber dealer—Luiz 
Bute-road, Cardiff, hotel keeper—Jonn Moore, 
Skireoat, Halifax, brewer —HAYDON Sounps, Lincoln, 
wheelwright—Joux HENRY CHEETHAM, Nottingham, lace 
manufacturer—DaNIEL HEARN, Cheltenham, linen draper 
and laceman—GgorGE Coopgr Rovussk, Dovercourt, Essex, 
er— GEORGE RioHaARD BLACKWELL, Cheltenham, 
marble mason — JAMES Hedge-row, Islington, 
raper—WiILLIAM RaNDL&, Cheltenham, miller—WILLIAM 
WestmMors CownerD KIRKHAM. Manchester, money 
scrivener— “ PICKSTONE and AMBROSE MAYALL, 


popular compositions, engagements have been made with 


THE LEADER. 





To begin at half-past 3 o’clock, and to terminate before 5. 
For the efficient execution of these well-known and 


PROGRAMME ag 3 FIRST CONCERT. 


“Now by day’s retiring lamp.” 
“ Come forth, sweet Spirit.” 

“Where art thou, beam of light ?” 

* Breathe my harp.” : 
“Though he be now a grey, grey Friar.” 


Part Il. 
“Far from home and all its pleasures.” 
“Sleep, gentle lady.” 
“ The Fisherman’s -night.” 
“Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre.” 
“ Stay, pr’ythee, stay.” 
Prices of Admission :—Reserved numbered stalls, 5s. ; un- 
reserved seats, 3s- 
Tickets and Books of the Words may be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 83, Old Bond-street; of Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside; and at the principal 
Libraries and Musicsellers. 
] OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 
Monday, and during the week, will be performed the 
New Oomedietta, called 
TIT FOR TAT. 
In which Messrs. F. Robson, A. Wigan, and Miss Maskell 
will perform. 
After which (first time at this Theatre) the Comic Drama 
of A LUCKY FRIDAY. 
In whieh Mr. Alfred Wigan will ap; 
To conclude with 
THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD MINES. 
Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Miss Julia St. George, Miss 
E. Ormonde, Miss E. Turner, Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitz- 
allan. 


HEATRE ROYAL, MARYLEBONE.— 
Miss MARIE CHARLES has the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to her friends that her BENEFIT will take place 
on Tuesday “crt, the 27th February, when she will have the 
he~ ur vo appear for the last time at the above Theatre in 
the celebrated Ballet THE STAR OF THE RHINE.. The 
entertainments will eommence (by ae with Wil- 
liam James Robson’s successful of LOVE AND 
LOYALTY. Marston, Mr. J. Wallack; Juliet, Mrs. Wal- 
lack. To be followed by THE STAR OF THE RHINE, 
in which Miss M. Charles will appear, supported by the 
Corps de Ballet. To conclude with a Laughabie Farce. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical 
Analysis. 
Extracts from Medical Testimonials :— 
JONATHAN PE M.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at_the University of London, 
Author of “The Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,” &e. &e. 
*I know that no one can be better, and few so well, ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical = ties of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the hig! authority 
on the subject. The oil which wage me was of the very 
finest = ity, whether conside with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied 
that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured.” 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission 
= _ =" Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” 
c. &e. &e. 
“IT have more than once, at different times, subjected your 
Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to 











[Sarurpay, 





piece of 12Ibs., 9d. per Ib. ; 
WILTSHIRE CHAPS, cured at Calne. j 
OX TONGUES, cured upon the Premises. f 
YORK, SOMERSET, and BRUNSWICK Hams, 
CHEDDAR CHEESE, of extraordinary rich 
Cc J. y iSE, of extraordinary richness ang 
flavour, are all worthy of notice for their surpassing quale 
ant remittance is requested f destoaalinile | 
A remittance is reques rom correspondents 
to the Firm. 
Deliveries free to all the London Railway Termini Daily. 


FITCH AND SON’S ECONOMICAL 


PROVISIONS. Per ib, 
’ 8. 
Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese... ... 6 } 
Good Sound ditto ditto a .. ' 
Ditto Serviceable ditto ditto ~ 0 & 
Rich American ditto ditto = 0 6 
Best Salt Butter, by half firkin... oe 
Very good ditto ditto « ON 
Fine Small Hams... ..  .. .. uw 
A Priced List of the parts of a Side of their dn. 


BRATED BACON free u sppicstien. 

FITCH AND SON, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS, 
66, Bishopsgate-within. 


—_— es 
ADNAW’S eee Patent Groats anj 
ey. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And St ly ¥ led by the Medical 

7 IN VALIDS, MOTHERS, AND 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to bed 
tained, has at length been secured to the Public by J.am 
J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atte. 
po have a ed 7 a Process in pm. 

oi re) lions 0 ne purest ar nest uality 
sonnubstared from the Oat a0) — . yd 
To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Publis 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the. 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to say that, by the pry 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flayourp 





mee 


nerally complained of in other preparations is totaly 
Spviat ,and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrm. 
It is icularly recommended to those of consumptive om- 


stitutions, Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy andstromg 
will find it an excellent Luneheon or Supper. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is aspure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produces 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; andto 
contain all the necessary properties for making » deliige 
pudding. It has also the distinguishing c ter 
making very superior ey Water, and be founds 
most excellent ingredient for ——s Soups, &c. 

CavuTion.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
observe that each Package bears the Signature of te 
PATENTEES, J. and J.C. ADNAM 





To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maida- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packetsanl — 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Familie 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each, of all respectable Grocers, Dmg 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concer 
trated Essence of the Sea-weed, contelniag % 2 tie 

condensed form all the virtues of those plants, to 
medical authorities ascribe the principal benefits derivate 
from a residence by the Sea, It affords speedy relief amis — 
certain cure in all cases of Acute or Chronic Rhee 
Rheumatic Gout, Neuralgia, and other pains in the 
and joints. It is now rapidly superseding all other 
remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxation, 
Paralysis, Stiffness, Deformities, Swellings, Ti 
fulous Diseases, and the Malformations o Rickety or 
nursed Children; and in all cases where friction is 








ar ket 


eB 


mended, it will greatly increase its effects. 
bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. each, by T. Keating, 70% 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all Chemists. *%' # 


sufferers should read the Pamphlet, which my we 
gratis on application, ard by post on enclosing six posit 
stamps. 








yourself—and I have always found it to be free from all im- 
— and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my 
confidence in the article, that I usually perscribe it in pre- 
ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest.and best condition.” 

Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and 
signature, WITHOUT WHICH NOSE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. Jongh’s 
sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists 
and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
-perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. ANsAR, HARFORD, 
and Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part 
of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of a remittance of 
ten shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d., 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, and 

MOUSTACHIOS, are ey roduced in 2 or 3 

weeks, by COUPELLE’S CELEBRA BD CRINUTRIAR 
the almost marvelious powers of which in the production an 
restoration of hair, strengthening weak hair, checking grey- 
ness, rendering the hair luxuriant, curly, and glossy, must 
seen to be believed. Dr. Ure says: “It is the only prepara- 
tion he can recommend for the nursery, as forming the basis 
of agood head of hair.” 2s. per package, at 68, Cornhill; 14, 
Edgware-road ; 154, Sloane-street ; Winnall, 78, High-street, 
Birmingham; Raimes and Co., Leith Walk, E inburgh ; 
and Micklegate, York; Whitaker, Sheffield; Haigh, 116, 
Briggate, eds; Jones, 5, Paradise-street, Liverpool; 
Ferris and Co., Bristol; Westmacott, Manchester; Hensieigh: 
Plymouth; Evans and Co., Exeter; Campbell, Glasgow ; 
and a ro an —_ post free for 24 penny 
stamps, by ie Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, London, ; 








Rap. 
Ashton-uader-Lyne, Laucaster, cotton spinners. 


a 
MERICAN SARSAPARILLIA 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERIOM 
| SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, them 
| os, safe, aetive, and efficacious in the purification of ie 
| blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes 
| ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on are of the 
b It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, te 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the syste 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents seals, 
| Eee and every variety of sores on the face and 





tis a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep tothe 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa t female medieit, 
| and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex thatl 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, 8 
| joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS and 
| Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s. ; small 
| 48. 6d.; quarts, 7s.6d.; mammoths, 11s. 


6d 
EAFNESS AND SINGING NOISES— 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one 
permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of eal 
versation, without operation, pain, or the use of i 
Thirty-four — cured last week; many totally deaf 
stantaneously restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials 
from the highest medical authority in London can bese 
and persons referred to. Dr. 
The above discovery is known and practised only by 
Hoghton, Member of the London Royal College of Suen 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30,1846. Institution for the 
of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for countrt 
tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbi 
| —sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 
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tion to his unrivall 


ineas. His variety of registrar and other stoves, 


ther) to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 10 
to 30 


kitchen ranges, is the largest in existence. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
—The Real NICKEL SILVER, inteotpeed 


ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PL 


Vesta, Joyce’s STOVES.— 

he economical and safe heating of halls, 
STOVES for ¥ , basements, and the like, being 
Sonmnted WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
assortment, adapted (one or the 
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S?- GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
! 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, 100,0002., in aoe of 51. each. Deposit, 17. pe 


(On which Interest, at the rate of 2. per cent. per annum, 
s of Dividend, is guaranteed Uy the Deed of Settle- 
ment. 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 

Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 





f Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond ities 
Faraone very few aricle nent to telingsiver| humulic, nd Badowments fr famiies, children, and 
can be employed as such, either usefully or orna Premiums able yearly, 2 - . 
oe aly, as by no possible test can it be distinguishedfrom| No charge pape a wquney 
real silver. Seiten Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s | monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Pattern. “Sutrern Pattern.| Defective Titles, Reversions, &., assured and guaranteed. 
Spoons, per dozen ...... 18s. 26s. 32s. onereas 
Teer POS yy see 80s 40s... 468. OUSEHOLDERS AND GENERAL LIFE 
MS gy teeeee pm a oy ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam-street, 
Table For' a 99 tenes _ ran = Adelphi. See Prospectus. 


” eenaee ee 
coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &¢ 
patieaate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 


patent process. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most va- 
C ried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 

prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with 
shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 


all 
at 


f giver forrules, 378. to 50s. ; white bone table knives, 
4s, 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per’pair 
black table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. 
carvers, 2s. 


dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. 
oe in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in 


of 


BOOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 


IBONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and 


ance 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD-STRE 
2, aad 5, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S 


OHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 


full size, per dozen...... 12s. 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 21s. 25s. 
Mee GittO.isiccccerccerecerrees 5s lls 12s. 


ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; large 
from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s. 


and otherwise, and of the new 


best . 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW 


japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding) 


and classified that purchasers may easily and at 


their selections. 


ET (corner of Newman-street); 1 


PLAC. 





8, Lord-street, Live 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- 
Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
Bores. Complete lists of sizes and prices may be had on 


provements. Stron 


and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
1; 16, Market-street, Manchester 


aad Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 





THE LOCK CONTROVERSY SETTLED! 


ESSRS. HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. are 
ad BOLAND facturing their celebrated AMERICAR 


SH PATENT LOCKS by their 


STEAM MACHINERY on the Premises, 97, CHEAPSIDE 


CURITY, ‘and 
more 
Country. In 


LOC 
PACTORY bows eine 


33, LAWRENCE-LANE. 


H. and Co., by the introduction of their Steam 
” GREATER SE- 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, at- prices 
than any Locks prodtfted, either in Town or 
addition to which, they are applicable to all 


, are enabled to guarantee 


Which Locks are used. 


be 


mn nthe United Kingdom. 


SIDE. » 38, 
PROOR ot for Milner’s Patent FIRE and BURGLAR- 


OLESALE and RE 
Man 


Lawrence-lane, London. 


FES fitted with Hobbs’ Patent Locks. 


To WORE Pia Non ANY OTnER 
N R.. PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 


ion, Nervous, 


its cost in 
Af 


Cure 
“T have derived con 


and 


ICINE—For Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Consti- 
Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, 

a) BARRY’S delicious 

NTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times 


B ion, and Debility. By DU 
medicine, 
won | more than 50,000 cures are given. 
©. 71, 0 ia, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
SCART DE DECIES: 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s 
the poe Food, and consider it due to yourselves 
to authorise the publication of these lines. 
“STUART DE DECIES,” 


From the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE-STUART: 


~ 





to 
Food hag 
a 


leney, Spasms 

been, by Du Ba: 
Magia Jo 

Ib,, 25, 


to agents, Fortnum, M 
ear aie 182, Piccadilly ; 


52,692 trevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
4 1854.—The Dowager-Countess of Castle- 
state eaeted in the interest of suffering huma- 
ome t Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica 
4 — all moticines had failed, of indi- 
p rvousness and irritability of man 
rating. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries 
answered,” 


ayspepan 49,832, —* Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 


hervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 


Sickness at the stomach, and vomiting, have 
3 *s excellent food. 
’ LLY, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
bd 21bs., 48. 6d.; 5Ibs., 11s.; 12)bs., 22s.; super- 
+, G8. 2lbs., lls.; 5lbs., 22s.; 10 Ibs., 33s. The 
» Carriage free on receipt of a post-office 
» Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent-street, Lon- 
ason, and Co., purveyors 
and also at 60, Gracechurch- 
4, Cheapside; 330 and 451, 


removed 


- 


Charing-cross, 


&e., at pro- 
by the 


af.; black wood-andled table knives and forks, ENERAL INDEMNITY 
1e largest 


lated fish carvers. 
Also, @ large assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c. 


made and finished at the MANU- 
IR OWN STAMP, and is WAR- 
, Without which none are genuine. These Locks 

by order through any respectable Iron- 


ATL WAREHOUSE, 97, CHEAP- 


R. HODSON, Secretary. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
No.3, PALL Maut East, Lonpon. 
Established A.D. 1844. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 

perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in JaNvARY and JuLy, at the 

Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 

various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 

delay or expense. 

“4 PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


:| Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 








INSURANCE 

J COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of 5/. each; call, 10s. per Share, 

Every description of insurance business transacted at this 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
against losses arising from robberies, fi es, frauds, debts, 
- | insolvency, and non-payment of rent. re and life insu- 
rance " rae on improved and safe principles.—Plate-glass 
Insure 
»| Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 


on application. 
J.G. HUGHES, Secretary. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





) 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

; Apply at the Company's Offices, 54, 
+| London. WILLIAM 
London, February, 1855. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
Fu ng 


T DEANE'S Ironmon and rnishi 
A ee A Priced Fur- 


Warchouses. Established s.p. 1700. 
>| nishing List, free by post. 

DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument) 

London-bridge. 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH. 
In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases from 
5 guineas, . 
Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, and its 
performance guaranteed. 


BENNETT, WATCH MANUFACTURER, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 


ABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, CUR- 
TAINS, AND PURIFIED BEDDING.—The general 
reduction in price of the above-named articles have induced 
MESSRS. HOWITT and CO, to increase conside the 
| stock in their various Show-Rooms and Galleries, ey 
respectfully invite public attention to the largest and most 
varied assembl of FURNITURE in the Kingdom, in 
ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, and MAHOGANY, and all of 
modern Manufacture. —_ an ‘oreign Damasks, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Kidderminster Carpets, in 
variety, and reduced from =——— prices. Bedsteads in 
Brass, Iron, Walnut, Birch, an® Mahogany, with Spring and 
| French mattresses,are fitted up in a room set apart for that 
| purpose. References to all parts of the United Kingdom 
{and the Colonies. All goods marked in plain figures 
| throughout the entire range of the grownd floor, show-rooms 
and gallertes : any article selected changed if not approved 
of. Books of Estimates sent free —_ application, and all 
orders in England delivered in their own vans. HOWITT 
one S.. Albion House, 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, High 
olbporn. 


| RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y= MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
} is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
| the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The useof asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Ban being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b; 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so m 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
| the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
| being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piceadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They em, Se 

fin texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
| nary stocking. Pricefrom 7s, 6d.tolés, Postage, 6d, 


Old Broad-street, 
PURDY, Manager. 























CaPrrar:—~ONE MILLION Stanxrxe. 
The Whole Paid-Up and Invested for Half & 
Century. 


Globe Lnsurance, 


CORNHILL axy PALL-MALL—LONDON. 
Estasiisnep 1803, 


FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 


James W. FRESHFIELD, Esq.: M.P.: FRS.— 
Chairman. 


Powler NBWSAM, Esq.— Deputy- Chairman. 
George Carr GLYN, Esq.: M.P.—Treasurer. 


HE NEW TABLES adopted by the GLOBE 
include Two Seales of Life uns, Participatiag 
and Non-Partici ipating. combining, with moderate 2. 
those principles of Soli a oe Security, which have 
tinguished this Com m its formation. 
o-THtRvs of Profits apportioned as Borvs. 
OneE-Trirp of the Premium may remain Unpaid as a 
debt the P 
I tothe extent of TEN THOUSAND 
nsurances e extent © 
POUNDS on a Single Approved Life. 
amme Te E and LIFE Insurance Business 


PRosPEcTUsEs,—with full Tables and 
—may be had at the Company's Offices, 








Facilities 


Details—and 

or of the Agents. 

WILLIAM NEWMAROH, 
Secretary. 





THE UNITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. . 
54, CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. 
Policies Indisputable, and Free of Stamp Duty. 
T the ANNUAL MEETING in Jury last @ 
BONUS WAS DECLARED ON Five 


{ POLICIES of 
Years’ standing, averaging upwards of 14 per cent. per 
annum on the sum 4 


PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 


THOMAS PRITCHARD, 
Resident Director. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF re 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED A 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOC 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 1st MAROH. 


INSTITUTED 1831. 
GCOTTIsH EQUITABLE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Chetan, and Special Act of Parlia- 


Head Office—EDINBURGH, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
LONDON—126, Bishopsgate-street, 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 80- 
CIETY isan Institution to afford Pro- 
vision for Families, It was establis in the 1831, upon 
the a of MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus 
or Profit ing wholly divisible a the Members ; and 
the Additions which have been le to Policies at the 

Investigation of the ey a 
evidence of the prosperity of the Insti <a, and the 


advan derived by its Members. The Examples 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 
A 


A ae for 1000/., opened in 1832, is now increased to 
15232. 8s. 
A Policy for 1000/., opened in 1836, is now increased’to 
14211. 16s. 10d. 

A Posey af 10007., opened in 1840, is now increased te 
13101, 12s. 7d. 

The Profits are ascertained and divided triemially among 
Policies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of 150,0002. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four 
Millions and a Quarter Sterling. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased 
Members ex 600,0001. sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to Policies 


ex 600,0002, 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 880,000/. 

Loans to Members to the extent of the office 
value of their Policies. 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all 
information may be had on application at any of the So- 
ciety’s O in town or‘coun e 


BERG . 
TERA Hen ese 
January, 1855. 126, Bishvpageaestoose London. 


LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS. 
BARNES— Whitbread, Edward, Stationer. 
BATTERSEA—Buckmaster, J. C., New-road, St. John’s- 


ill. 
BRIXTON—Price, J. M., Chemist, 8, Loughiborongh- 


ace. 
: CLAPHAM Balls, Charles, Scientific and Literary Tustt 
‘ation. 


COMMERCIAL-ROAD EAST+Newton, J., 6, Grosvenor- 


street. 

DE BEAUVOIR TOWN —Pettifer, BE. H., Chemist, 6, 
Southgate-road. 
HACK NEY—Steib, Richard, jun., 2, Denmark-place. 
ISLINGTON—Innes, Robert, Commission Agent, 36, Gib- 


son re. 
KENTISH-TOWN —Garton, Henry, Chemist, 2, Commer. 
LAMBETH —Roffey, Thomas, Solicitor, 59, Walcot-place 


East. 

MILE-END—Sharp, George, 3, Ireland-row. 
PIMLICO—Carrack, James, Chemist, 46, Churton-street. 

UTNEY—Stewart, John, High-street. 
STRATFORD—M ‘Cash, William, Baker. 
SYDENHAM—Daws, Thomas, House Agent. 
WALWORTH—Turner, W. 8t. John, House Agent. 
WANDSWORTH—Brooks, Charles, Chemist. 
WHITECHA 





PEL-ROAD=Nicholson, James, 7, Mourit- 
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Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


cH PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


MR. W. R. GREG’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


Bss4xs on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
SRROS. Conteivated | to the Edinburgh and other 
Reviews. By WILLIAM R. GREG. 
London; Lon@MAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNeMANS. 








PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR, MACAULAY'S 
BSSAYS. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth; to be had also in 7 parts, 
at 1s. each, 


M*i MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 
London; LonamMay, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In Two —— crown Svo, price 11s. 6d., with 113 Illus- 
trations on Wood, and a Copious Index, 
le CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By JAMES F. M. SORSETOR, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and 
E., &c., Author of “Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” &c. 

“ All will concur in admiring the profound thought which 
has ennobled so many familiar things, and has even tinged 
the commonest processes of house! a life with the hues of 
novely % and surprise. The work deserves to be universally 
read.”— British Quarterly Review. 

Wrt.1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, octavo, 8s. 


J BCTURES on a Nake ae Lage, Jf 

Remarks on d Penal 
Colonies. By RICHARD wit APELY. OD. Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


London: Jomyw W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 560 pages, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 





ged | containing the Political pQesprepbicel 
Position, and State ations of Anti- 
riters, and Illustrated b: 


of 
ay Somes of Modern Scholars and Travellers. By 


COOKE TAYLOR, 
London : 


Fifth Edition, with er crown oc!avo, 600 pages, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIs- 
TORY, con 2 the mss thei = Ray tad of be 
heir Poli s' D 
HF ie Se Bet oa Condition, with a Histo ry of ‘the 


Colonies nded by Europeans. By W. COOKE TAYLOR 
eng Jouw W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Tragedy. F ~- 
with Notes, by 
THEODORE 

London: Jouw W. Padres and fon, West Strand. 


On the 28th will be published, price 1s., Part 18 of 


6¢rmHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
Seiake THACKERAY. With Tiesteations te RIcHARD 
Y. 


*,* The First eprom is completed, and may be had, bound 
in cloth, price 13s. 
BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Jouy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 








COBREGOIO: 9: : a8 








Now ready, 8vo, cloth, Copyright Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ARIANS of the FOURTH CENTURY. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. An Exact Reprint 
of this Ph itherto Scarce and Valuable Book. Copies have 
sold for Four 
London: EpwarD LUMLEY, 126, High Holborn. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


TTHE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 
trod gaues CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. 
b~ This is a systematic course of numerical sopsoning and 
cite agtomai, by very numerous exercises. Arith- 
metic is here made an instrument of mental discipline. We 
have examined the little volume with some care, and feel 
sure that it will make not only calculators but good 
reasoners. We have seldom seen practice and theory more 
skilfully allied.”—Atlas. 
“A valuable practical book for educational use.”—Lite- 


Gazette. 
“A very ample and elaborate manual.”— Guardian. 
“ This his book merit ; the demonstrations are very clear 
and good.” — h Journal of Education. 
“Tn a scientific as well as in a popular point of view it is 
not Surpessed aning ,tlementary books on the subject in 


the Ensie of the best practical and com ndious treatises we 
have met with. The work has enough merit in its logical 
acumen, met! ne yeader and comprehensiveness, 


reco! d it.”—. 
. The authors remov unnecessary difficulties from the 
:< the tyro, onde give hin — an ooo equivalent for 


eiewens labour — 
b+ in el eg to fame work of the same 


par aw rh the Selene | of numbers which we have yet seen.’ 





THE LEADER. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA—THE EARL’S RETURN 
—THE ARTIST—AND OTHER POEMS. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Feap. 8vo. 


This day is published, price 4s. 


ASSAULT OF SEVASTOPOL. 


TWO LARGE TOFS CAL and PANORAMIC 
SKETCHE 


Representing the Advanced «oe of Attack, and the 
Russian Defences in front of Sevastopol. 


With a Description and Remarks. 


THE SKETCHES by Captain M. A. BIDDULPH, RA., 
Acting as Assistant-Engineer Officer in the Trenches. 


London: CuapMay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
pan. —The MARCH Number will be ready on 





the 28: 
CuapMaN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
in succession from this extensive Library by any Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea = annum, and by all first-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. The 
preference is given to es of = Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy ~~~ and a ure. The dest Works 
of Fiction are also The surplus copies are 
offered for sale at wy opens, prices as soon as the first 
demand has subsided. ists of the principal New Works 
and New Editions at present in circulation, with the terms 
of subscription and other particulars, may be obtained on 
application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Mupre, 510, New Oxford-street. 


SX ATING IN THE PARKS—The Ice— 
Price’s Crimean Army Stove and Lantern—Chinese 
Potatoe. See the Lady’s Newspaper and Pictorial Times of 





Saturday, Feb 24, which also contains Work-Table 
Illustrations, and the London and Paris Fashions, &c.— 
Actual Progress of the 


Foreign News—The Court—Upper Circles — L' ure— 
Music —Fine Arts— Continental Table-Talk, &c. Price 6d. 
Office, 294, Strand; sold everywhere. 


NSTRUCTION in ART GENERAL and 
SPECIAL, as afforded at the Central School of the De- 
portgeens of Science and Art, Marl House, Pall- = 
he School for Female Students, No. 37, Gower-street, and 
at the district Schools in connexion with the Department. 
The spring session_will commence on the Ist of March. 
in ae and mses, apply at Marlborough 
House, Pall-mal. , 








ITALIAN AND PRENCH LANGUAGES. 


N R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 

University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. 
also attends Schools both in town and count 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly pract cal, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 

\pply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,St. Michacl’s- 
place, rompton 





CONOMY in in SHIRTS. —EVANS (6 ye years 
with B, Nicoll) now manufactures the best Long 
Cloth we Linen fronts, &c., 6 for 37s. 6d.; Fn in Linen, 6 for 
7s. 6d.; Three-fold Collars, 10s. 6d. ow dozen. Sample 
Collar, ae 12 stamps and easy directions for measuring, 
t free, sent b HN N EVANS, Inventor and Sole Manu- 
acturer of the Elysian Shirt, 18a, NEW BOND-STREET, 


LONDON 
*,* See the ¢ Times, February 19th. 





HOOLBRED AND CO., Tailors, in returning 

their thanks for the extensive support they have hitherto 
received, to state that the name of their firm is now 
SHOOLBRED and BRADSHAW, who feel confident they 
shall be able, i in consequence of the many advantages they 

sess from long experience, to meet the continued approba- 
tion of their patrons, and that by ye articles of the 
very best quality at reasonable prices, they will maintain the 
reputation which the firm has so long enjoyed.—$4, Jermyn- 
street. ” 


B UY OF THE MAK ERS—BRUSHES, 

COMBS, and BROOMS, of every description, w hether 
for the dressing- table, household, or stable use, 30 per cent. 
lower than any ornet house in the trade, at the manufac- 
turers, J. and THERS, 36, Tottenham-court- -road (oppo. 
site Bedford- aaeak Bedford-square). — Warranted tooth 
brushes, $d.; superior ditto, 4d.; the best that can be 
made, 6d. each.—N.B. The lowest price asked and no 
abatement. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
of which are fixed for inspection, comprisi every variet 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz -_ mask Furn 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms also contain an 
assortment of BEDROOM FU RNITURE. which comprises 
every requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Ser- 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful ow wry in 
Mahogany and other Woods. The whole warranted of the 
soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and SON'S IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, ane 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post.—-HEA 
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